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LILIUM REGIS. 


O lily of the King! low lies thy silver 
wing, 
And long has been the hour of thine 
unqueening; 
And thy scent of Paradise on the 
nigbt-wind spills its sighs, 
Nor any take the secrets of its mean- 


ing. 
O Lily of the King! I speak a heavy 
thing, 
O patience, most sorrowful of daugh- 
ters! 


Lo, the hour is at hand for the troub- 
ling of the land, 
And red shall be the breaking of the 
waters. 


Sit fast upon thy stalk, when the blast 
shall with thee talk, 
With the mercies of the king for 
thine awning; 
And the just understand that thine 
hour is at hand, 
Thine hour at hand with power in 
the dawning. 


When the nations lie in blood, and their 
kings a broken brood, 
Look up, O most sorrowful of daugh- 
ters! 
Lift up thy head and hark what sounds 
are in the dark, 
For His feet are coming to thee on 
the waters! 


O Lily of the King! I shall not see, that 
sing, 
I shall not see the hour of thy queen- 
ing! 
But my song shall see, and wake like a 
flower that dawn-winds shake, 
And sigh with joy the odors of its 
meaning. 


O Lily of the king. remember then the 
thing 
That this dead mouth sang: and thy 
daughters, 
As they dance before His way. sing 
there on the Day, 
What I sang when the Night was on 
the waters! 
Francis Thompson. 


The Dublin Review. 
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THE BANSHEE. 


A voice came crying to me window 
In the wind and the rain, 
Like the voice of an old, old woman 
Who was crying in pain: ‘ 
And I knew that Michael (God res 
him!) 
Would never spake again. 


I knew, but I didn’t let on I knew, 
For fear the childhern had heard: 
I had it ready on me tongue to say, 
It was only a bird— 
But the voice cried mighty loud and 
close, 
And not one of the childhern stirred. 


Not one of the childhern moved in 
their sleep 
—But the red fire shone; 
And out dhere in the wet blue of the 
night 
The voice went on— 
It was sad with the sorrows that are to 
come 
And the griefs that are gone. 


For the heart of the creature was full 
of love 
She was longing to spake. 
God knows how far she had come in 
the dark, 
And all for my sake— 
But her tongue (God help her!) was a 
heathen thing, 
Like the cry of a kittiwake. 
I knew she had passed by the 
ship 
As it rose and fell; 
And looked at me Michael walking the 
deck, 
And him alive and well; 
And seen the body of him sewn in & 
sail 
And sunk in the swell: 
And the creature (God help her!) 
Was sorry, and trying to tell. 


The trouble she must have seen! 
It was all in her ery: 

The pain of the unborn lives 
And the lives gone by: 

And she keened for me Michael; and 
not one of his fatherless child- 
hern 

As much as opened an eye. 
M. Little. 


The Spectator. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH.* 


The art of fiction, in all its innum- 
erable divagations of the last hundred 
and fifty years, must truly by now 
have provided material enough for a 
generalized criticism of its nature, its 
scope, its limiting conditions; but criti- 
cism can hardly be said to have yet 
made any calculated attempt to survey 
the whole parti-colored field and to de- 
fine the principles which seem to be im- 
plied. In the early and bravely irre- 
sponsible days of the novel there could 
be no possibility of such a definition. 
So long as the art was still purely ex- 
perimental, so long as it could spread 
in all directions over virgin soil, criti- 
cism could merely watch discreetly and 
tuke provisional note of failures and 
successes. But fiction must follow, 
and is already following, the line of de- 
velopment which carries it from its 
first expansive thoughtlessness to self- 
conscious deliberation. It must run 
its course, like other forms of art; it 
must lose certain qualities and as- 
sume others; it must submit to matu- 
rity and make the best of it without 
trying to reproduce the essentially 
youthful graces of its past. It con- 
tinues so unmistakably to hold its own 
as the most characteristic form of our 
time that a distinguished future, it is 
impossible to doubt, still lies before it. 
But it must pay the penalty of its pro- 
longed predominance by learning to 
“know itself’ and to realize its princi- 
ples. Such a process implies loss in a 
hundred ways, loss perbaps of the very 
qualities for which we most incline to 
value the art; but if the sacrifice is in- 
evitable it is only the sharper challenge 
to the novelist to develop new values 
in their place. An artist is of his time, 
and if he inherits a form which has al- 
ready yielded its first freshness he has 


*“The Collected Works of George Mere- 
dith.” Thirty-one vols. London: Constable, 
1896-8. 


to tind the base of his work in the qual- 
ities that remain. Criticism steps in 
at this stage and tries to express the 
results that have been established, pa- 
tiently hoping, be it confessed, to avoid 
its usual mistake of making the art 
square with its formula instead of 
molding its formula on the art. 

No attempt can of course be made 
lcre to co-ordinate the _ scattered 
achievements of fiction in the manner 
suggested; but the single illustrious 
case to be considered will be ap- 
proached as far as possible from this 
point of view. The work of George 
Meredith, so sumptuous and so varied, 
has for its admirers intellectual, moral, 
philosophical appeals which have per- 
haps to sume extent obscured the ques 
tion of its strictly artistic characteri- 
zation. Much has been written upon 
the strong consistent view of the world, 
of nature and society, which lies alike 
behind his novels and his poetry; but 
the art which went to its expression 
has usually been treated as a detacha- 
ble matter, something to be estimated 
side by side, even if in the same prom- 
inence, with the personal doctrines of 
the great writer. Meredith cut so deep 
into his material and laid open such 
new sources that the fruition of his 
thought has occupied his critics before 
the form in which it was embodied. If 
it is attempted to reverse the process 
there can be little danger of overlook- 
ing the matter for the sake of the man 
ner, for from this side the two things 
cannot be separated. The personal- 
ity of an artist can be disentangled 
from his art, but never his art from his 
personality. 

True, surely, of all writers, this is 
trebly true of Meredith, so sharply 
stamped with the mark of his brain 
and spirit was everything he touched. 
The most obviously Shakespearean in a 
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certain sense of modern authors, he 
was nevertheless the least so if the 
word is used of that aspect of Shakes- 
peare’s work which gives us the most 
striking example in all literature of an 
apparent exception to our rule, the as- 
pect in which the writer is merged, al- 
most beyond possibility of recovery, in 
his creations. Meredith is never for an 
instant in this sense dramatic. His 
own presence dominates every page of 
his books; and often enough, both in 
his prose and his poetry, we seem less 
to be handling a fashioned and self- 
complete work of art than to be ac- 
tually present in his studio, watching 
while he flies impetuously at the mar- 
ble which hides the statue, and per- 
haps at times more conscious of the 
process, of the crackle of blows and 
the hail of white chips, than of the 
lurking goddess. Yet even so, though 
the din and the effort may interfere 
with one kind of enjoyment, the dis- 
play of power, the determination and 
the onslaught, joined with the sense 
that the possible prize is worth the 
struggle and that the unconquered 
block does in fact conceal the divine— 
all this makes of such an experience an 
exhilarating memory for craftsman or 
critic. It fires the athletic quality 
which is part of the mind of every art- 
ist, and shows in the perfected work, 
when at other times it is given us 
rounded and flawless, the temper which 
the highest beauty receives from brain 
alone. 

Meredith's art, indeed, as we follow 
It from book to book, reflects ene long 
eonflict with stubborn and recalcitrant 
material. It is as though he could 
never be content until he should make 
language do a little more than it ever 
will. Most writers by middle life have 
acquiesced in the limitations of their 
medium, and their submission is digni- 
fied, rightly enough, by the style of 
mastery of their craft. There is, then, 


in the typical case, a moment at which 


George Meredith. 





hand and brain work in harmony and 
produce their best work, before the 
time arrives when the hand, now com- 
pletely controlled, is found to be clos- 
ing upon a gradually weakening sub- 
stance. That is, on the whole, the 
evolution more or less clearly to be 
traced in most cases. But Meredith’s 
record is utterly different. The com- 
promise between intention and result, 
between thought and word, is struck 
with extraordinary precocity in his 
earliest work and with ever increasing 
difficulty in his later. Not of course 
necessarily on this account is “The Or- 
deal of Richard Feverel” a better book 
than “One of our Conquerors,” when 
the scope, the significance, the final 
product of the balance is considered, as 
well as its nicety. But while it is 
solely a question of the command of 
the medium in which he worked, it is 
easy to see that the Meredith of 1859 
was far surer of poised and sustained 
effect than the Meredith of thirty years 
later. The rocky utterance with which 
his stories tended more and more to be 
wrenched into being was the exaggera- 
tion no doubt of an inherent manner- 
ism; but to name it thus does not carry 
us far. With the living force which 
Meredith throughout poured into his 
work, the history of its style becomes 
the history of its substance; and the 
growing sense of effort merely implies 
that he charged his art with ever more 
complicated burdens. No other imag- 
inautive writer of our time has had to 
reckon with a brain so perennially in- 
surgent and insistent. Meredith’s in- 
tellect touched life at an immense num- 
ber of points and could rest at none of 
them. He was only incidentally a 
painter of nature and society; essen- 
tially he was an interpreter of one and 
a critic of the other. The distinction 
places him nearer Carlyle than Brown- 
ing; for Browning, though in his case 
also intellectual curiosity never re- 
laxed its strain upon his art. was far 

















George Meredith. 


less a critic than a portrait-painter, and 
was more interested in character, for 
its own sake, than Meredith ever was. 

We thus arrive at what must be 
called a fundamental weakness in Mer- 
edith’s attitude as a novelist pure and 
simple. Character is the corner-stone 
of fiction, and the variation of an inch 
in its position must more or less in- 
sidivusly affect the whole fabric. It 
is perfectly true of course that a novel 
is in one sense necessarily a criticism 
of life, for the simple reason that noth- 
ing a human being may say or do can 
imaginably be anything else. Nor 
must it be suggested that good fiction 
canuot be produced except upon the 
most strictly impersonal lines. All 
this may be admitted without touching 
the assertion that fiction is the master- 
art of representation, and is more than 
this only at its own risk and on its own 
responsibility. So far from resenting 
the limitation, fiction should glory in 
it and be ever ready to look jealously 
ou the tendency to infringe it. It is, 
or it should be, the especial pride of 
this beautiful art that it can represent 
more fully and freely, with greater 
subtlety and greater precision, than any 
other; and it ought not to forget that, 
however often it may do it with im- 
punity, te allow other considerations to 
cloud the issue is really by just'so 
much to compromise its unique power. 
To be interested first and foremost in 
character as such is the novelist’s safe- 
guard and justification. Meredith’s 
interest in character was ultimately 
relative; it was closely modelled, that 
is to say, upon his philosophy, and it 
was in their bearing upon his philoso- 
phy that men and women appealed to 
him. The desire to show their value 
or their uselessness was the larger 
part of his desire to portray them; and, 
often as he might portray them mag- 
nificently, this constant preoccupation 
must be taken into account if we try 
to speculate as to the verdict which 
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will eventually be passed upon his 
work. It must also be distinguished 
from the obvious truth that for the 
strictest novelist human beings have a 
varying range of values, the difference 
being that judgment depends for him 
upon the esthetic and not upon the 
ethical elements of the case. 

We are here promptly confronted 
with the question whether the novel 
was really the form best fitted for this 
masterful imagination, or whether it 
might not have expressed itself with 
less hindrance in some more confess- 
edly personal shape. But it will not 
do, we must be firmly reminded, to be 
tempted at this point by a question so 
completely in the air; the plain fact 
being that when Meredith began to 
write, as indeed when he ceased, no 
other form was possible for creative 
work on a scale so extended. Art, it 
would seem, insists on claiming that 
at least its greatest followers should, 
at any given epoch, keep to the main 
lines of its evolution. They must ac- 
cept the forms which lie to their hand, 
wilfulness in such a metter being al- 
lowed only to those whose force is in- 
tense rather than broad. Meredith’s 
power was too varied for any but the 
central stream, whatever its disadvan- 
tages; he was a novelist by predestina- 
tion. Nor should it be forgotten that 
this very clash between the claim of 
art on one hand and individual impulse 
on the other may actually discover 
compensating sources of strength; ‘is 
indeed conflict in some shape or other, 
with consequent sacrifice, seems ever 
necessary for the engendering of the 
best. It is surely, for example, not 
fanciful to trace to what we have 
called Meredith's initial weakness as a 
novelist one of the most characteristic 
and important qualities of his work. 
With an outlook on life so little de- 
tached, with an interest so speculative 
and constructive, with a range of opin- 
ion so positive in its operations, Mere- 
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dith’s grasp of actuality was far-reach- 
ing in proportion to his want of impar- 
tial serenity. This may seem a para- 
dox in view of the inevitable objection 
that “actual” is the last word one 
would apply to the world of his noy- 
els; and it is of course true that in the 
sense of a photographic transcript 
nothing could well be further from 
daily * And yet it must be felt that 
Meredithts novels, for all their curi- 
ously alien atmosphere, are somehow 
or other deeply embedded in _ life. 
Other writers may draw more recog- 
nizable Meredith contrives to 
place us in company which, in spite 
of seeming at times like a mad dream, 


scenes; 


never allows us to question that some- 
thing living and genuine is going for- 
ward. 

Yet, vivid as was Meredith's sense of 
life, his rendering of it was always in 
He was as entirely 
man 


indirect terms. 
in and of the Victorian age as 
could be, and his types were for the 
most part of the essence of the nine- 
teenth century; but the air he set them 
in and the light he shed upon them 
have the effect of carrying the whole 
action back to the most spacious days 
_ of the ancien régime. Horse-whippings. 
duels, abductions, heroic conviviality, 
high-handed rollicks of all kinds— 
Meredith's drama, whatever the scene 
or the period, was ever charged with 
epic reverberations of such matters. It 
is needless to say that this whole- 
hearted delight in the romantic stock 
in-trade had nothing about it either 
vulgar or obvious. It not the 
commonplace desire of the man of let- 
ters hungering to take a hand in great 
enterprises for which he has been born 
too late. It was something much more 
fundamental than this, much more en- 
twined in his artistic aims. If reai 
life enacts itself in Meredith’s novels 
upon a plane of unreality it must be re- 
membered that a peculiarly heightened 
and concentrated effect was thereby 


was 





George Meredith. 


Meredith singled out cer- 
spirit, pride, 
them into 


obtainable. 
tain qualities—courage, 
sentimentalism—and threw 
the strongest possible relief. He did 
much more than record them; he 
blazed light upon them, he raised their 
power, so to say, by intensifying their 
setting. The level of ordinary life was 
much too low for the strongly symbolic 
parts his heroes and heroines had to 
play. “My people are actual, yet un- 
common,” he himself pointed out. “It 
is the clockwork of the brain that they 
are directed to set in motion.” High 
comedy cannot be rendered in terms of 
our daily intercourse; it requires iso- 
lation, a swept stage, an artful disposi- 
tion of lights. The framework which 
for Meredith gave the required relief 
was florid and artificial; in it his char- 
acters could not merely be themselves, 
they could be strikingly and exception- 
ally themselves. 


All novelists are, of course, con- 
fronted with this problem, which is 
simply the all-embracing problem of 


turning life into art, the discovery of 
the right artistic notation for the theme 
selected. Of this part of the business 
Meredith was a past-master. His pres- 
entation of life is everywhere homo- 
geneous; it bears to actuality a uni- 
form and relation. To 
choose one method of presentation, and 
not to be reduced (within the same 
work) to appealing for help from an- 
other, is perhaps less recognized as 
the plainest demand of art in fiction 
than in any other literary form. Per- 
fect examples of this admirable econ- 
omy are plentiful through the length 
and breadth of Meredith's novels. To 
single one out, we may point to two 
scenes from “Sandra _ Belloni’—the 
moonlight expedition, with its charac- 
teristic interweaving of irony and lyri- 
eal rapture, in search of the unknown 
singer in the wood, and the delirious 
farce of Mrs. Chump’s capture of 


consistent 


Braintop to help her in concocting her 
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letter to the Miss Poles. Remote from 
each other, the two scenes are yet 
translations from life into one and the 
same language. Mrs. Chump’s volu- 
ble indignation and despair are no 
more “realistic” in treatment than 
Ewilia’s liquid melody ringing through 
the night. Both are equally true, both 
are at the same angle to literal fact. 
There is no descent from one to the 
other; they are wrought up to the same 
pitch and by the same broad, sweep- 
ing strokes. 

As marked as Meredith's care for 
consistency of tone was his curious in- 
difference to background. This again 
may seem for the moment a paradox if 
we think of his superb power of brush- 
ing in a whole landscape in half a sen- 
tence, or if we remember only certain 
scenes in which outbursting emotion 
melts into sea or sky or land, trans- 
fusing and transfiguring them, absorb- 
ing their very essence into its own 
mood. But chapters like “Morning at 
Sea under the Alps,” or “By Wilming 
Weir,” are exceptional invocations of 
the beauty of day and night to surround 
and envelope human passion. Such ex- 
quisite visions of poetry are only for 
moments of great exaltation. For 
the most part we ask in vain for any 
sufficient means of realizing pictorially 
the action which is passing. The de- 
fect is particularly noticeable in the 
uncomfortable sterility with which so 
many of them open. “Vittoria,” with 
its rapturous initial ascent into the 
crystal mountain air of Italy, is an ex- 
ception; “Harry Richmond” very nota- 
bly another, with its picture of the 
sleeping house suddenly roused, the 
door opening to the soft February 
night. But in most of them we are 
allowed no chance of feeling placed at 
the start. We are plunged straight 
into the moral atmosphere of the ac- 
tion; but the absence of suggested 
form is a little bewildering to the most 
steady-headed reader. In the whirl of 


distant talk and laughter which opens 
the story proper of “Diana of the Cross- 
ways” it is as though the play had be- 
gun before the raising of the curtain; 
and indeed throughout that wonderful 
book a full square view of the scene is 
seldom permitted. In “The Egoist,” 
with its entirely simple scheme of time 
und place, the disadvantages of the 
spectator’s position are still more ob- 
vious, for the scene never shifts after 
the first few chapters, and yet Patterne 
Hall remains to the end more or less of 
an abstraction. Quite as much as any 
toughness of phrasing, this defect Is 
no doubt responsible for the obscurity 
which must in candor be allowed, even 
by the expert, to be a _ reasonable 
charge against many or most of the 
novels. It is essential to clarity that 
the sense of where the characters are 
should be plainly given; and we ask 
the question, in reading Meredith, a 
great deal oftener than we receive an 
answer. 

But here again it is important to be 
reminded that a defect so obvious de- 
mands, in a writer like Meredith, some- 
thing more than simple indication. “Its 
origin and its reason need to be fur- 
ther traced in the texture of his art. 
and this demands a closer examination 
of his method of handling a story. 
The later novels differ very considera- 
bly in structure from the earlier; and 
it is in the later that the featureless- 
ness of the background, whilst it is 
also more pronounced, is by the nature 
of the case more explicable. That ex- 
traordinary maze of poetry and fan- 
tasy, “The Shaving of Shagpat.” stands 
apart; but from “The Ordeal of Rich- 
ard Feverel” to “Beauchamp’s Career” * 
the treatment is that of a chronicle 
rather than of a study. There is no 
sharply marked break; the change is 
gradual, and “Beauchamp's Career” it- 

‘The novels that come between these two 
are “Evan Harrington,” ‘‘Sandra Belloni,” 


“Rhoda App “Vittoria,” “The Adven- 
tures of Harry Richmond.” 
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self has almost as much affinity with 
the later books as with its predeces- 
sors. But, broadly speaking, if we 
compare (say) “Evan Harrington” 
with “Diana of the Crossways,” the 
difference is clear enough for an at- 
tempt to define it. Bach deals with 
a particular figure and a particular 
case; but the first is felt as something 
to be recorded and described, the lat- 
ter as something to be interpreted and 
explained. The first therefore has the 
greater externality and should natu- 
rally take the more pictorial form. 
So to some extent it does; and “Harry 
Richmond,” with its wider sweep, has 
more than the rest a certain panoramic 
quality. But even in these simpler 
histories the preoccupation of the critic, 
noted a few pages back, affects the 
method of the chronicler. Meredith’s 
exuberant brain was always driving 
his perception of his characters into 
opinions about them, and to the same 
extent leaving him neither time nor 
patience to give his mise-en-scéne its 
full value for the eye. He felt the 
relation of his figures to the social pic- 
ture, English or international, more 
acutely than he felt their relation to the 
background of the moment. He could 
not “curb the liberal hand, subservient 
proudly,” in Browning’s phrase. At 
the same time he did, in his earlier 
work, on the whole handle the story as 
a sequence of events, to be approached 
from without and carried through at a 
more or less even pace. 

In the later books the treatment is 
less biographic and more discursive; 
“what did they do?” gives place to 
“how did they come to do it?” The 
change of structure may be expressed 
by saying that the movement spreads 
outwards from within, surging from 
side to side into the recesses of the 
character to be examined. In “The 
Egoist” and “Diana of the Crossways” 
the centre lies in a single figure whose 
actions are but the point of departure 


George Meredith. 


for a searching exploration of the 
groundwork of the mind underneath 
them. In “The Tragic Comedians” as 
in the three latest novels (“One of our 
Conquerors,” “Lord Ormont and his 
Aminto,” “The Amazing Marriage’’), 
the centre is found in a particular sit- 
uation, in at least two cases based upon 
actual record, the problem being to rea- 
son back from the facts, objectively 
stated, to their inner history. Such, 
says Meredith in effect, is the story of 
Alvan and Clotilde; the facts are these; 
now what are we to make of them? 
Thus Lord Ormont treated his wife: 
why? and what motives, scrutinizing 
the case as closely as we may, can we 
find underlying her rejoinder? Even- 
ness of pace is now of small account. 
The story lingers and broadens, leaps 
an interval, lingers again. It is as 
though the whole action lay spread out 
before the writer at the start; he sur- 
veys it, comments on it, disposes of it 
point by point; he does not tell it. Ar- 
tistically speaking, these packed over- 
flowing studies of character and di- 
lemma are open to the destructive ob- 
jection that their density is governed 
by no definite design. Vital aspects 
become huddled and fore-shortened, 
sometimes even almost overlooked, in 
the exposition. How insufficiently, for 
example, is the amazing marriage itself 
prepared for in advance; we have to 
swallow it, an indigestible fact, while 
still imperfectly seeing how it arises 
out of the character of the pair. Again, 
the position, when their-history opens, 
of Victor Radnor and Nataly, the leg- 
acy of twenty years of difficulty which 
is already behind them—how shadow- 
ily this past is realized before we are 
plunged into the development of the 
situation. Many examples could be 
given of this impatience ef preparation, 
which, added to the increased scenic 
bareness, makes the reader’s task ever 
less straightforward. Yet to the end, 
though the gathering force of the di- 
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recting intellect seemed more and more 
to be baffled by the difficulties of clar- 
ity, these later books are full as ever 
of the torrential imagination which ex- 
pressed itself in so many living and 
memorable shapes. 

In Meredith’s gallery of creations 
there can be no doubt which series 
stands out most bravely and takes the 
eye with the freshest beauty and orig- 
inality. In Shakespeare only can we 
find anything to set beside his long 
series of portraits of women. Since 
Shakespeare no one but Meredith has 
painted women with the same full and 
romantic sureness. He drew them— 
his especial strength was that he did 
so—from a securely masculine point of 
view. It is this that, even when he 
most boldly tracks their inner thought, 
always prevents the picture from be- 
coming a mawkish or sentimental ab- 
straction. He never lost sight of the 
sane relation of man and woman to 
each other; and, highly as he might 
idealize his heroines, this ever-present 
consciousness was the charm which 
kept every most subtle touch perfectly 
sound and robust. The heroine of ro- 
mance sprang with his first book 
straight to the position which she had 
never occupied since the days of Rosa- 
lind and Portia. She became a woman 
in a more complete sense than a 
woman drawn by a feminine hand can 
ever be. Only where strong imagina- 
tive sympathy is grounded upon a 
firmly balanced virility, a sufficiently 
rare conjunction, are such portraits 
possible as those of Lucy Desborough 
or of Emilia, of Clara Middleton or 
Carinthia. The heroes who are mated 
with these peerless creatures fall into 
two main groups, one typified by Rich- 
ard Feverel and Harry Richmond, the 
other by Vernon Whitford and Red- 
worth. The admirable vividness of 
the former and the colorless tenuity of 
the latter proves curiously how neces- 
sary for a successful portrait it is 
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that sympathy should be stoutened by 
a certain detachment. Meredith had 
imaged Richard and Harry from 
without, had watched and noted them, 
before he pictured them from within; 
and for the latter part of the process 
imagination had to make a definite ef- 
fort and readjustment of itself. But 
Vernon and Redworth, Merthyr 
Powys and Owain Wythan, were too 
closely akin to the writer's mind to be 
surveyed as images before being de- 
scribed as characters, with the result 
that they do not crystallize sharply 
enough to form recognizable figures. 
For a true comprehension of Meredith 
himself they need close examination; 
but as actors in their own dramas it 
must be admitted that they utterly fail 
to stand out. 

Their inconclusiveness, however, is 
the less felt that none of them occupies 
or is designed to occupy a place in the 
front plane of the books in which they 
appear. They do not therefore con- 
tradict the judgment that Meredith 
had an unrivalled power of consistently 
giving his principal figures their full 
emphasis. The latter hold the stage 
and predominate; the most strongly 
marked of the subsidiary characters 
never dispute it with them. Even the 
matchless and irrepressible Countess 
de Saldar gets no more than her due. 
“Evan Harrington,” moreover, illus- 
trates another delicacy which shows 
the cunning of Meredith's hand in this 
matter of relative prominence. It is 
necessary to the story that the presence 
of the great Mel should make an effect 
at the start out of all proportion to our 
actual glimpses of him; and Meredith 
manages with extraordinary art that 
he shall unforgettably pervade the at- 
mosphere. An analogous case is that 
of Richmond Roy, the irresistible bra- 
vura of whose personality is felt as 
much in his absence as when he is 
brought before us. Where, as ip 
“Lord Ormont and his Aminta.” several 











characters huve to be kept simulta- 
neously to the fore, the handling is no 
less masterly. Indeed the one compar- 
ative failure in this respect is “The 
Amazing Marriage,” where the differ- 
ent figures do no doubt tend to jostle 
and obscure each other unduly. 

It is impossible here to examine in 
detail the army of minor creations 
which crowd to the mind in the wake 
of the foremost. Their variety, the 
wide range of station and type from 
which they are culled, expresses Mere- 
dith’s great comprehensive reach over 
the social structure and the multiplic- 
ity of his affinities with life. Heis as 
familiar in “Rhoda Fleming” and 
“Harry Richmond” with the atmos- 
phere of the wallflower-colored farm- 
houses in which he so delights, as else- 
where with the highly artificialized as- 
pirations of the Poles or with the alert 
restlessness of Diana and her circle. 
Mrs. Berry, Mrs. Chump, Mrs. Waddy, 
form a chapter by themselves; Ottilta’s 
Professor, Shrapne!, Dr. Middleton, an- 
other. All of them, it must again 
be emphasized, receive the figurative 
treatment, the deliberate’ translation 
from literal fact, which was indicated 
above. It is no criticism to say they 
are “exaggerated”; though it may be 
confessed that occasionally, as with the 
terrible Ladies Busshe and Culmer of 
“The Egoist,” and with the Peridons 
and Pemptons of the Radnors’ music- 
making circle, they approach mere 
formule, impossible of recognition. 
But we must pass over the tempting 
opportunities for insight into Mere- 
dith’s art which are afforded even by 
failures of this kind, and be content 
with selecting two aspects of character 
peculiarly illustrative of his power. 

The first is one familiar enough in 
life to make its unfamiliarity in fiction 
a proof of the extreme difficulty of por- 
traying it. The warmth, the fresh- 


ness, the fragrant charm so often worn 
by middle age are qualities that only 
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the most sensitive art can catch in their 
likeness and unlikeness to the same 
qualities as worn by youth. Their 
representation is a matter of half-tones 
and veiled lights which elude any but 
the lightest hand. Many a practised 
novelist can draw the sympathetic ele- 
ments of character which belong essen- 
tially to middle life and are born of it; 
but Meredith, in such sketches as Dor- 
othy Beltham and Rosamund Culling 
does much more than this. He draws 
youthfulness that remains young and 
desirable though shadowed and soft- 
ened by time. Our modern idea of 
the point reasonably to be called the 
mezzo del cammin, is of course a great 
deal more generous than that of our 
grandfathers; and Dorothy, at any rate, 
may perhaps be regarded as. middle 
aged only in the same sense as Anne 
Elliot, who, as we know. had resigned 
all pretensions to youth long before 
she was thirty. But the actual num- 
ber of ascribed years do not affect the 
question. Anne is middle-aged because 
Jane Austen so conceived her; and we 
may place not only Dorothy but the 
beautiful heroine of the “Tale of 
Chloe,” that fine picture of tragic pas- 
sion in a setting of the most fantastic 
rococo, in the same category. But 
Meredith’s supreme triumph in this 
connection is the figure of Nataly in 
“One of our Conquerors.” Here we 
have a portrait, full and complete, 
which probably could not be paralleled 
in our literature. In her Meredith 
achieved the feat of describing one of 
his own young heroines—for Nataly in 
her youth would have been unmistak- 
ably a subject for him—leaving her all 
her buoyant beauty, yet enriching it 
with difficult experience. Thackeray 
no doubt did something of the same 
kind in drawing Lady Castlewood, but 
his task was an easier one by the ex- 
tent to which his view of feminity was 
narrower. By the time he imagined 
Nataly, Meredith had long ago eman- 
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cipated the heroine of fiction from her 
obligation to square with the earlier 
view of her as incurably, charmingly 
unjust and capricious and jealous. She 
was built upon finer lines by now and 
demanded «a more comprehensive in- 
sight. 

The other aspect of Meredith's com- 
mand of character which we will single 
out shall be his unique grasp of inter- 
national contrast. No one else has ven- 
tured to bring men and women of 
other languages so freely to the front 
of the picture as did the creator of Ot- 
tilia and Vittoria and Renée, of Dr. 
Julius von Karsteg and Mr. Pericles 
and Carlo Ammiani. Meredith's keen 
sense for what is English was sharp- 
ened by his strong appreciation of com- 
plementary qualities to be looked for 
elsewhere. He carried his discrimin- 
ations too far, perhaps, in his insis- 
tence on the somewhat arbitrary anti- 
thesis between Celt and Saxon; his 
fondness for tracing certain sterling 
qualities to a Welsh strain was possi- 
bly a little more loyal than critical. 
But in the wider field his perception 
was that of a man who dealt directly 
with life and accepted no conventional 
figments. The individual charm of 
their different countries is expressed in 
Ottilia, Vittoria. Renée, as ripely as is 
the English spirit in Lucy and Rose 
Jocelyn and Janet Ilchester. And for 
vigorous criticism, digging to the roots 
of character, the questioning to which 
Harry Richmond is subjected in his 
midnight colloquy with Dr. Julius 
shows Meredith at his full strength. 
This scene in particular is so indicative 
of Meredith’s personal point of view 
that a few sentences may be quoted: 


He sent out quick spirts of smoke 
rolling into big volumes. “Nay, my 
good Englishman; but, on the other 
hand, you have not answered me. And 
hear me; yes, you have shown us a rep- 
resentation of freedom. True; but 
you are content with it in a world 


that moves by computation some con- 
siderable sum upwards of sixty thou- 
sand miles an hour.” 

“Not on a fresh journey—a recurring 
course!” said I. 

“Good!” he applauded, and I was 
flattered. 

“I grant you the physical illustra- 
tion,” the Professor continued, and 
with a warm gaze on me, I thought. 
“The mind journeys somewhat in that 
way, and we in our old Germany hold 
that the mind advances notwithstand- 
ing. . . . Somewhither we _ tend, 
shell and spirit. You English, fighting 
your little battles of domestic policy, 
and sneering at us for flying at higher 
game,—you unimpressionable English, 
who won't believe in the existence of 
aims that don’t drop on the ground be- 
fore your eyes, and squat and stare at 
you, you assert that man’s labor is 
completed when the poor are kept from 
crying out. Now my question is, 
have you a scheme of life consonant 
with the spirit of modern philosophy— 
with the views of intelligent, moral, 
humane human beings of this period? 
Or are you one of your robust English 
brotherhood worthy of a Caligula in 
his prime, lions in gymnastics—for a 
time; sheep always in the dominions of 
mind; and all of one pattern, all in a 
rut!” (Harry Richmond, ch. xxix.) 

The whole of this admirably expres- 
sive chapter reveals the rich and 
trenchant mind of the author himself. 
It yields a clue to the recognition of 
the embracing plan to which all Mere- 
dith’s work was ever related. “Yes. 
yes, I comprehend,” says Dr. Julius a 
little later; “your country breeds hon- 
orable men, chivalrous youngsters. 

It’s not enough—not enough. 
I want to see a mental force, energy of 
brain.” There we haveit. All gifts of 
character, good dispositions and good 
intentions, vigor and perseverance, love 
and pride and chivalry—there is noth- 
ing that may not crumble to calamity, 
the best to the worst, where the initial 
impulse is not started by a clear and 
candid brain. It is brain only that can 
point the way, brain only that can 
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utilize aright all the conflicting ele- 
ments received by us from nature, 
none of which can man afford to sup- 
press and to none altogether to trust 
himself. Life is not so simple a mat- 
ter as the rejection of one-half of na- 
ture and a blind faith in the other; our 
task is nothing so simple as a flat dis- 
crimination between good and evil, 
each bearing an unqualified title. 
Blood, brain, and spirit—so Meredith 
figured the great triad on the harmon- 
ization of which our lives have to be 
built; and if the discerning principle of 
brain is not incessantly active and vig- 
ilant the true chord will never be 
struck. All the tragedy and comedy of 
Meredith’s creative work revolves 
round this central doctrine. It is pres- 
ent in his wit and in his irony, in his 
fierce exposure of sentimentalism, in 
his insistence on the rottenness of 
pride that is grounded in egoism; it is 
present in his glorification of freedom 
and sanity, and in the imperishable 
beauty of his lovers’ idylls. “Trace 
these spirited actions and these fine 
raptures to their roots,” he seems to say, 
“If they spring from the sound under- 
standing that is ready to give each side 
of our nature its due, and no more than 
its due, all will be well. But if char- 
acter has been stunted or warped by 
any failure to see life in its true pro- 
portions, then expect disaster.” 

The doctrine is expanded and reiter- 
ated to the last fullness in his poetry. 
It is here that we find, varied in a hun- 
dred different moods and strains, and 
in' a form so elaborately symbolized 
that it is possible perhaps to read too 
much into it, his view of earth as the 
beginning and end of man, the univer- 
sal origin to which humanity must be 
ever attuned. it is easy to lay a too 


mystical interpretation on Meredith's 
magnificent homage to earth the 
mother of man. His personification of 
her is his recognition of the example 
to man in the undeviating sanity of 


nature. The reckless waste and cru- 
elty of nature does not disturb him. 
The grandeur of the life outside our- 
selves is for him its poised deliberation, 
its self-centred completeness, its uni- 
versal grasp. 


Never in woods 
Runs white insanity fleeing itself: 
all sane 
The woods revolve: as the tree its 
shadowing limns 
To some resemblance in motion, the 
rooted life 
Restrains disorder: you hear the prim- 
itive hymns 
Ot earth in woods issue wild of the 
web of strife. 
—(Melampus.) 


To this great example then let man 
conform himself, remembering ever 
that the intellectual and spiritual in 
him is drawn from earth as surely as 
the physical. The animality in man 
readily confesses its parentage; and 
the mistake of the ascetic, a mistake as 
abhorrent to the mind of Meredith as 
that of the sensualist, is to set up an 
antagonism between the material and 
the immaterial, to assert that one must 
be destroyed as base-born and the 
other enthroned as of diviner origin. 
Spirit is as sour and thin in divorce 
from the body as the body is gross and 
ugly in divorce from spirit. Body and 
spirit are divine by the same divinity; 
and the test of manhood is to think and 
act, above all else to love, with a just 
understanding of both. Through all 
Meredith’s “nature poems” this theme 
is the under-current; its final expres- 
sion is to be found in the grave and 
stately measure of “A Reading of 
Life.” 

The same theme is touched at a dif- 
ferent point by the “Hymn to Color.” 
Reason about it, test it, disprove it as 
we may, the spirituality of earthly 
things remains for the human mind an 
abiding fact. Language may lay hold 
of it and riddle it through and show 
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that it has no true substance; and yet 
it is known to all of us at moments 
that something not to be netted by 
language survives and escapes. As 
magnetism transfuses dead metal, so 
in beauty there is an essence and an 
influence which eludes our closest defi- 
nition of beauty itself. It is for this, 
the intangible aura which hangs round 
beauty, that poetry exists; and poetry 
ean render it only by symbols and 
imagery. And so in the “Hymn to 
Color” it is pictured as the transient 
moment of dawn, seen through the 
eyes that are the most poignantly 
quickened to seize it, the eyes of Love: 


Love eyed his rosy memories: he sang: 

0 bloom of dawn, breathed up from 
the gold sheaf 

Held springing beneath Orient! thou 
dost hang 

The space of dewdrops running over 
leaf; 

Thy fleetingness is bigger in the ghost 

Than time with all his host! 


Of thee to say behold, has said adieu: 

But love remembers how the sky was 
green, 

And how the grasses glimmered light- 
est blue; 

How saint-like gray took fervor: how 
the screen 

Of cloud grew violet; how thy moment 
came 

Between a blush and flame. 


As color in the world of nature, the 
shafts of rose and gold which bring 
day out of night, so is the spirit in 
man’s life, the spirit without which life 
itself is dead. And love being the 
highest and widest and greatest of 
man’s capacities, it is in love that the 
absence of the spirit is most a disaster 
and its presence an enchantment. 
Finally, brushing through our mod- 
ern tangle of doubts and hesitations, 
salting the labors of heart and brain, 
comes the health-giving force which 
Meredith invoked as the spirit of com- 


edy. “Sword of common sense,” he 


apostrophized it; he was never tired of 
insisting that the best of things are the 
better for liberal seasonings of laugh- 
ter. He was no doubt, in the strict 
sense, an optimist, if we care, indeed, 
to use so exhausted a title; but the 
word as trivially used, to denote the 
temperament that slides lightly over 
sin and sorrow, denying the power of 
either, has no application for him. He 
perfectly saw that the simple central 
life which he upheld grows harder with 
the growth of the world, and that the 
duty of brain to carve a shapely exist- 
ence out of our huge legacy of advanc- 
ing knowledge and increasing bewilder- 
ment becomes the heavier as we drive, 
“shell and spirit,” the further into the 
void. The more need therefore that 
brain itself should be purged and forti- 
fied by that power of laughter which 
reminds us that, though self-conscious- 
ness is our pride and our distinction, 
it is also our ineluctable curse. We 
have learnt to survey ourselves, and 
there is no fear that we shall not find 
the sight absorbing. But there is the 
fear that we may dwell on it with such 
loving interest as to forget how relative 
is our importance; and equally in these 
days there is the fear of obsession by 
the horrors of the spectacle, till we 
magnify out of all proportion the 
strange disabilities which undermine 
our strength. Laughter purifies the 
air and corrects the dangerous refrac- 
tion of our vision. Even in that 
sombre and difficult tragedy, to which 
Meredith gave the bitter name of 
“Modern Love,” the irony that watches 
the death and burial of passion has 
the securely anchored sanity which we 
owe to the same great gift. And if 
it has virtue in tragedy, how much 
more certainly will it sweeten the 
beauty of hope and joy, where these 
have found their fulfilment. Its final 
and perfect effect is in the clear ring 
and flawless brilliance of “Love in the 
valley.” 
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Such, in summary outline, was the 
work and temper of a high and 
many-sided genius. His death we may 
readily see as the close of a great period 
of literature. His long career started 
in the days when romance was still su- 
preme in art, and romance, with all its 
powers and all its limitations, was the 
material in which he wrought. Art 
has put on since those days so new a 
panoply that an aritst, as we now un- 
derstand the word, Meredith undoubt- 
edly was not. That there is much 
splendid art scattered through his 
books the preceding pages have tried to 
show; but the restraining hand, the de- 
liberate design, the critical sense of 
perfection, these are not to be found. 
More comprehensive still, the single- 
minded attitude of the artist before 
his work, his unqualified homage to it 
and it alone—this too was wanting. 
Yet with the literature of the past be- 
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fore us we must admit that romance 
did in its eagerness plunge its fingers 
more generously into life than art 
nowadays seems to have the secret 
of doing. Meredith's profusion, his 
exuberance, his ever-shaping imagina- 
tion, his pomp of poetry, survived into 
a generation to whom such qualities as 
these have all the heroic fascination of 
a past more spacious and more in- 
tensely colored than the _ present. 
Those who are gone are always greater 
than those who remain—this we may 
recognize and concede. But in a more 
specia! sense we may realize that with 
Meredith died the last of his race. In 
art his aims are no longer ours, nor in 
life perhaps his creed; yet the further 
we may diverge from either, the more 
clearly we must perceive the strength 
and beauty which crowned so widely 
based and so living a work. 
Percy Lubbock. 





LETTERS FROM AMERICA.* 


Vv. “THE MODERN PULPIT.”’ 

It is a bright July morning. As I 
sit in the garden I look out, over a tan- 
gle of wild roses, to a calm sea and a 
flock of white sails. Everything in- 
vites to happy thought and innocent 
contemplation. Moreover, it is the 
day of rest, and everyone is at leisure 
to turn his mind towards pleasant 
things. To what, in fact, are most peo- 
ple on this continent turning theirs? 
To this, which I hold in my hand, the 
Sunday newspaper. 

Let us analyze this production, pecu- 
liar to the New World. It comprises 
eight sections, and eighty-eight pages, 
and very likely does really, as it boasts, 
contain “more reading-matter than the 
whole Bible.” 

Opening section 1, I read the follow- 
ing headings: 

*“The Living Age.’ February 12. 


“Baron shot at; bank-teller ends life 
with bullet.” 

“Two fatally hurt in strike riots at 
Pittsburg.” 

“Steals a look at busy burglars.” 

“Drown in surf at Narragansett.” 

“Four of a family fear a dogs’ bite 
(sic).”” 

“Two are dead, two dying; fought 
over cow.” 

Section 2 appears to be concerned 
with similar matter. For example, 

“Struck by blast, woman is dying.” 

“Hard shell crabs help in giving bur- 
glar alarm.” 

But here I notice further. the inter- 
esting and enigmatic heading, 

“Will ‘boost’ not ‘knock’ New York,” 
and roused for the first time to some- 
thing like curiosity, read: “To lock 
horns with the muckrakes and to de- 
fend New York against all who defame 
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and censure it the Association of New 
York was incorporated yesterday.” 

1 notice also “Conferences agree to 
short rates on woollen goods” and am 
reminded of the shameless bargaining 
of which, for many weeks past, Wash- 
ington has been the centre; which leads 
me to reflect on the political advan- 
tages of a Tariff and its wholesome ef- 
fect on the national life. 

There is also, I must confess. 
heading here for which I shall always 
be grateful. It runs: “Man who has 
been married three times denies the 
existence of God.” Certainly America 
has a sense of humor. 

Section 3 deals with 
seaside resorts. 

“Brave Lake Placid,” I read, “plan- 
ning new hotel.” 

“Haines Falls entertaining a great 
throng of people.” 

“Resound with the laughter 
shout of summer throngs.” 

Section 4 consists entirely of adver- 


one 


aviation and 


and 


tisements. 

“Tuning-up sale,” I read. “Buff-and- 
crimson cards will mark the trail of all 
goods ready for the sale. We are 
tuning up. By September it is our in- 
tention to have assembled in these two 
great buildings the most fashionable 
merchandise ever shown. No one piece 
of goods will be permitted to linger 
that lacks, in any detail, the ssthetic 
beauty demanded by New York women 
of fashion. Everything will be better 
and a definite percentage lower in price 
than New York will find in any other 
Do not expect a sale of ordi- 
To-morrow you will 
with enthusiasm. 
And so 
Twelve 


store. 
nary proportions. 
find the store alive 
This is not a summer hurrah.” 
on, to the end of the page. 
pages of advertisements, uninterrupted 
by any item of news. 

Section 5 is devoted to automobile 
gossip and automobile advertisements. 

Thereupon follows the Special Sport- 


ing Section. 
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“Rumsom Freebooters defeat De- 
von’s first.” 

“*Young Corbett’ is chipped in the 
8th.” 

“Doggett and Cubs each win shut 
out.” 

“Brockett is easy for Detroit Nine.” 

Glancing at the small type, I read: 

“Englewood was the first to tally. 
This was in the fourth inning. W. 
Merritt, the first man up, was safe on 
Williams’ error, and he got round to 
third on another miscue by Williams. 


Charley Clough was on deck with a 


timely single, which scored Merritt. 
Curran’s out at first put Clough on 
third, from whence he tallied on 


Cuming’s single. Cuming got to sec- 
ond, when Wiley grounded out along 
the first base line and scored on Rein- 
mund’s single. Every other time Rein- 
mund came to the bat he struck out.” 
Noting, incidentally, that I do not 
understand the American language, I 
to the next section. This is 
ealled “Comic,” and little 
stories told by the medium of colored 
pictures. I do not find it 
but that. no doubt, is because, as every 
American knows, the English have no 
sense of humor. You more 
fortunate, and I offer you the headings. 
“Monkey shines of Marsellene.” 
“The terrors of the tiny Tads.” 
“Buster Brown's Baseball Team.” 
Buster Brown, I understand, is a fa- 


pass 


consists of 


amusing, 


may be 


mous personage, and likely before long 
to appear on the New York 
But I cannot here introduce him to yon, 
because he only exists in picture form. 
I am informed that he goes the round 
of the Sunday and 
figuring for the last ten years. 


stace. 


papers has been 
I pass therefore to the Vagavine Nee- 
tion. 
On the first page is the mysterious 
heading: “E. of E. and K.” 
huge portraits of a bald clean-shaven 


Several 


man in shirt-sleeves partially explain. 


E. is Mr. Erlanger, a theatrical im- 
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presario, and E. and K. presumably is 
his firm. The article describes “the 
accomplishment of a busy man on one 
of his ordinary days,” and makes one 
hope no day is ever extraordinary. The 
interviewer who tells about him is al- 
most speechless with emotion. He 
searches for a phrase to express his 
feelings, finds it at last, and comes tri- 
umphantly to his close—Mr. Erlanger 
is a man “with trained arms, trained 
legs, a trained body and a trained 
mind.” There follows “A Fairy-tale 
Princess: The story of a society girl,” 
in which we are told “there is a con- 
fession of love and the startling discov- 
ery that Dolly was a _ professional 
model’; “The Doctor’s story,” with a 
picture of a corpse, “whose white 
shapely hands were clasped one over 
the other”; and “Would you convict 
on circumstantial evidence?—A scaf- 
fold confession. A true story.” I 
glance at this, and read, “‘While the 
crowd watched in strained, breathless 
silence there came a sharp agonized 
voice and a commotion near the steps 
of the scaffold. ‘Stop! Stop! The man 
is not guilty. I mean it. It is I who 
should stand there. Let me speak.’” 
You can now reconstruct the story for 
yourself. Next comes “Get the man! 
Craft and courage of old-time and mod- 
ern express robbers matched by organ- 
ized secret service and the mandate 
that makes capture alone the end of an 
unflagging man-hunt.” This is accom- 
panied by portraits of famous detec- 
tives and train-robbers. 

There follows Thrilling Lines, with a 
picture of a man who seems to be 
looping the loop on a bicycle. 

And the conclusion of the section is 
a poem, entitled “Cynthianna Blythe,” 
with colored illustrations, apparently 
intended for children, and certainly 
successful in not appealing to adults. 

Comment, I suppose, is superfluous. 
But it is only fair to say that the 
whole of the Press of America is not of 
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this character. Among the thousands 
of papers daily produced on that conti- 
nent it would be possible, I believe, to 
name ten—I myself could mention five 
—which contain in almost every issue 
some piece of information or comment 
which an intelligent man might care to 
peruse. There are to be found, now 
and again, passing references to Huro- 
pean and even to Asiatic politics; for it 
cannot be said that the Press of Amer- 
ica wholly ignored the recent revolu- 
tions in Persia and in Turkey. I my- 
self saw a reference to the new Sultan 
as a man “fat, but not fleshy.” Eng- 
land looms big enough on the American 
horizon to be treated to an occasional 
gibe; and the doings of fashionable 
Americans in London are reported 
somewhat fully. Still, on the whole, 
the American daily Press is typified by 
the specimen I have analyzed. Sensa- 
tions, personalities and fiction are its 
stock-in-trade. Why? The causes are 
well known, but are worth recapitulat- 
ing, for they are part of the system of 
modern civilization. 

The newspaper Press is a business, 
intended to make money. This is its 
primary aim, which may, or may not, 
include the subordinate purpose of ad- 
vocating some line of public policy. 
Now to make money it is essential to 
secure advertisements; and to secure 
advertisements it is essential to have 
a large circulation. But a large circu- 
lation can only be attained by lower- 
ing the price of the paper, and adapt- ' 
ing it to the leisure mood of the mass 
of people. But this leisure mood is 
usually one of sheer vacuity, incapable 
of intellectual effort or imaginative re- 
sponse. The man is there, waiting to 
be filled, and to be filled with the stuff 
easiest to digest. The rest follows. 
The newspapers supply the demand, 
and by supplying it extend and perpet- 
uate it. Among the possible appeals 
open to them they deliberately choose 
the lowest. For people are capable of 
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Good as well as of Bad, and if they 
cannot get the Bad they will sometimes 
take the Good. Newspapers, probably, 
could exist, even under democratic con- 
ditions, maintaining a certain standard 
of intelligence and morals. But it is 
easier to exist on melodrama, fatuity 
and sport. And one or two papers 
adopting that course force the others 
into line, for here, as in most depart- 
ments of modern life, “The Bad 
drives out the Good.” This process of 
deterioration of the Press is proceeding 
rapidly in England, with the advent of 
the halfpenny newspaper. It has not 
gone as far as in America, but there is 
no reason why it should not, and every 
reason why it should; for the same 
causes are at work. 

I have called the process “deteriora- 
tion,” but that, of course, is matter of 
opinion. A Cabinet Minister at the 
recent Conference in London is re- 
ported to have congratulated the Press 
on its progressive improvement during 
recent years. And Lord Northcliffe is 
a peer. The more the English Press 
approximates to the American, the 
more, it would seem, it may hope for 
public esteem and honor. And that is 
natural, for the American method pays. 

Well, the sun still shines and the sky 
is still blue. But between it and the 
American people stretches a veil of 
printed paper. Curious! the fathers of 
this nation read nothing but the Bible. 
That too, it may be said, was a veil; 
but a veil woven of apocalyptic visions, 
of lightning and storm, of Leviathan 
and the wrath of Jehovah. What is 
the stuff of the modern veil we have 
seen. And surely the contrast is cal- 
culated to evoke curious reflections. 
Mine, as usual, run back into the eco- 
nomic structure of society, and the ad- 
vantages of the principle of supply and 
demand when applied to the things of 
the mind. But I will spare you a ser- 
mon on that head. There is nothing 


to be said that has not been said a 
LIVING AGE. 
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thousand times. And no one is going 
to pay any attention to it. 


VI. RED-BLOODS AND MOLLYOODDLES, 

I am staying at a pleasant place in 
New Hampshire. The country is hilly 
and wooded, like a larger and wilder 
Surrey; and through it flows what, to an 
Englishman, seems a large river, the 
Connecticut. Charming villas are 
dotted about, well designed and se- 
cluded in pretty gardens. I mention 
this because, in my experience of 
America, it is unique. Almost every- 
where the houses stare blankly at one 
another and at the public roads, ugly, 
unshe.tered and unashamed, as much 
as to say, “Every one is welcome to 
see what goes on here. We court pub- 
licity. See how we eat, drink and 
sleep. Our private life is the property 
of the American people.” It was not, 
however, to describe the country that 
I began this letter, but to acquaint you 
with a generalization developed by my 
host and myself which I find amusing 
and even illuminating. 

We have divided Men 
bloods and Mollycoddles. 
blood man” is a common American 
phrase which explains itself. “Molly- 
coddle” is its opposite. We have 
adopted it from a famous speech of 
Mr. Roosevelt, and redeemed it for no- 
bler uses. A few examples will make 
the notion clear. Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self is a typical Red-blood; so was Bis- 
marck; so was Cecil Rhodes; so is Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. On the other 
hand, typical Mollycoddies were Socra- 
tes, Voltaire, and Shelley. The terms, 
you will observe, are comprehensive, 


into Red- 
“A Red- 


and the types very broad. Generally 
speaking, men of action are Red- 
bloods. Not but what the Mollycoddle 


may act, and act efficiently. But, if 
so, he acts from principle, not from the 
instinct of action. The Red-blood, on 
the other hand, acts as the stone falls, 
and does indiscriminately anything 
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that comes to hand. It is thus he that 
carries on the business of the world. 
He steps without reflection into the 
first place offered him. and goes to 
work like a machine. The ideals and 
standards of his family, his class, his 
city, his country, and his age, he swal- 
lows as naturally as he swallows food 
and drink. He is, therefore, always 
“in the swim,” and he is bound to “ar- 
rive,’’ because he has set before himself 
the attainable. You will find him 
everywhere in all the prominent posi- 
tions. In a military age he is a sol- 
dier; in a commercial age, a business 
man. He hates his enemies, and he 
may love his friends, but he does not 
require friends to love. A wife and 
children he does require, for the in- 
stinct to propagate the race is as strong 
in him as all other instincts. His do- 
mestic life, however, is not always 
happy; for he can never understand his 
wife. This is part of his general in- 
capacity to understand any point of 
view but his own. He is incapable of 
an idea and contemptuous of a princi- 
ple. He is the Samson, the blind 
force, dearest to Nature of her chil- 
dren. He neither looks back nor looks 
ahead. He lives in present action. 
And when he can no longer act, he 
loses his reason for existence. The 
Red-blood is happiest if he dies in the 
prime of life; otherwise, he may easily 
end with suicide. For he has no in- 
ner life; and when the outer life fails, 
he can only fail with it. The instinct 
that animated him dead, he dies too. 
Nature, who has blown through him, 
blows elsewhere. His stops are dumb; 
he is dead wood on the shore. 

The Mollycoddle, on the other hand, 
is all inner life. He may indeed act, 
as I said, but he acts, so to speak, by 
accident; just as the Red-blood may re- 
flect, but reflects by accident. The 


Mollycoddle in action is the Crank; it 
is he who accomplishes reforms; who 
abolished slavery, for example, and re- 
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formed prisons and lunatic asylums. 
Still, primarily, the Mollycoddle is a 
critic, not a man of action. He chal- 
lenges all standards and all facts. If 
an institution is established, that is a 
reason why he will not accept it; if an 
idea is current, that is a reason why he 
should repudiate it. He questions 
everything, including life and the uni 
verse. And for that reason Nature 
hates him. On the Red-blood she heaps 
her favors; she gives him a good diges- 
tion, a clear complexion, and sound 
nerves. But to the Mollycoddle she ap- 
portions dyspepsia and black bile. In 
the universe and in society the Molly- 
coddle is “‘out of it” as inevitably as the 
Red-blood is “in it.” At school, he is 
a “smug” or a “swat,” while the Red- 
blood is captain of the Bleven. At 
College, he is an “intellectual,” while 
the Red-blood is in the “best set.” In 
the world, he courts failure while the 
Red-blood achieves success. The Red- 
blood sees nothing; but the Mollycod- 
dle sees through everything. The Red- 
blood joins societies; the Mollycoddle is 
a non-joiner. Individualist of individ- 
ualists, he can only stand alone, while 
the Red-blood requires the support of 
acrowd. The Mollycoddle engenders 
ideas, and the Red-blood exploits them. 
The Mollycoddle discovers, and the 
Red-bloed invents. The whole struc- 
ture of civilization rests on foundations 
laid by Mollycoddles; but all the build- 
ing is done by Red-bloods. The Red- 
blood despises the Mollycoddle; but, in 
the long run, he does what the Molly- 
coddle tells him. The Mollycoddle also 
despises the Red-blood; but he cannot 
do without him. Each thinks he is 
master of the other, and, in a sense, 
each is right. In his life-time the Molly- 
coddle may be the slave of the Red- 
blood; but after his death, he is his mas- 
ter, though the Red-blood know it not. 


To avoid confusion, it should here be 
observed that there is a kind of Molly- 
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coddle who tries to pass as a Red- 
blood. This we call the parasitic 
Mollycoddle. He may be distinguished 
from the true Red-blood by the fact 
that he expresses the Red-blood’s point 
of view. Nietzsche, for example, was 
a parasitic Mollycoddle; Carlyle, I 
fear, inclined a little to the type; and 
it would be easy to name eminent con- 
temporaries, were I not anxious to 
avoid controversy. It is indeed, a 
rather grave symptom of our age that 
. Mollycoddles show a tendency to para- 
sitism. This is their decadence. The 
true Mollycoddle is the foe of the Red- 
blood, but an open and honorable foe. 
He would scorn to steal the armor and 
flaunt the flag of the enemy. The deca- 
dence of Moilycoddles is a sign of the 
decadence of a nation. Let us pray 
that our England may be preserved 
from such a fate! 

There does not appear to be such a 
thing as a parasitic Red-blood. It 
would, indeed, be a contradiction in 
terms. For it would imply in the Red- 
blood the capacity to see another point 
of view, and to be dissatisfied with his 
own. The Red-blood is saved from 
infamy by his stupidity. 

Nations, like men, may be classified 
roughly as Red-blood and Mollycoddle. 
To the latter class belong clearly the 

, ancient Greeks, the Italians, the 
French, and probably the Russians; to 
the former the Romans, the Germans 
and the English. But the Red-blood 
nation par excellence is the American; 
so that, in comparison with them, 
Europe as a whole might almost be 
called Mollycoddle. This characteris- 
tic of Americans is reflected in the pre- 
dominant physical type—the great jaw 
and chin, the huge teeth, and predatory 
mouth; in their speech, where beauty 


- and distinction are sacrificed to force; 


in their need to live and feel and act in 
masses. To be born a Mollycoddle in 
- America is to be born to a hard fate. 
You must either emigrate or succumb. 
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This at least hitherto has been the al- 
ternative practised. Whether a Mol- 
lycoddle will ever be produced strong 
enough to breathe the American atmos- 
phere and live is a crucial question for 
the future. It is the question whether 
America will ever be civilized. For 
civilization, you will have perceived, 
depends on a just balance of Red- 
bloods and Moliycoddles. Without the 
Red-blood there would be no life at all, 
no stuff, so to speak, for the Mollycod- 
dle to work upon; without the Molly- 
coddle, the stuff would remain shape- 
less and chaotic. The Red-blood is the 
matter, the Mollycoddle the form; the 
Red-blood the dough, the Mollycoddle 
the yeast. On these two poles turns 
the orb of human society. And if, at 
this point, you choose to say that poles 
are points and have no dimensions, 
that strictly neither the Mollycoddle 
nor the Red-blood exist, and that real 
men contain elements of both mixed in 
different proportions, I have no quar- 
rel with you except such as one has 
with the man who states the obvious. 
I am satisfied to have distinguished the 
ideal extremes between which the Ac- 
tual vibrates, to have initiated the Pure 
Science of Human Nature. The de- 
tailed application of the conception, the 
quantitative analysis, I prefer to leave 
to more pedestrian researchers. 

One point more before I close. This 
dichotomy, so far as I can see, applies 
only to man. Woman appears to be a 
kind of hybrid. Regarded as a crea- 
ture of instinct, she resembles the Red- 
blood, and it is to him that she is first 
attracted. The hero of her youth is 
the athlete, the soldier, the successful 
man of business; and this predilection 
of hers accounts for much of human 
history, and in particular for the main- 
tenance of the military spirit. On the 
other hand, as a creature capable of 
and craving sympathy, she has affini- 
ties with the Mollycoddle. This dual 
nature is the tragedy of her life. The 
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Red-blood awakens her passion, but 
cannot satisfy it. He wins her by his 
virility, but cannot retain her by his 
perception. Hence the fact, noted by 
a cynic, that it is the Mollycoddle who 
cuckolds the Red-blood. For the 
woman married to the Red-blood dis- 
covers too late that she is to him only 
atrophy, a scalp. He hangs her up in 
the hall and goes about his business. 
Then comes the Mollycoddle, divining 
all, possessing and offering all. And if 
the Red-blood is an American, and the 
Mollycoddle a European, then the sit- 
uation is tense indeed. For the Amer- 
ican Red-blood despises woman in his 
heart as profoundly as he respects her 
in outer observance. He despises her 
because of the Mollycoddle he suspects 
in her. Therefore he never under- 
stands her; and that is why European 
Mollycoddles carry off American 
women before the very eyes of the ex- 


asperated Red-blood. “Am I not 
clean?” he cries. “Am I not healthy? 
Am I not athletic and efficient?” He 


is, but it does not help him, except with 
young girls. He may win the body, 
but he cannot win the soul. 

To win the soul he must become a 
Mollycoddle without ceasing to be a 
Red-blood. That is what woman 
wants. She will not rest till she gets 
it. And because she does not get it, 
she is a Suffragette. 


VII, ADVERTISEMENT. 

The last two days and nights I spent 
in a railway train. We passed through 
some beautiful country; that, I believe, 
is the fact; but my feeling is that I 
have emerged from a nightmare. In 
my mind is a jumbled vision of huge 
wooden cows cut out in profile and of- 
fering from dry udders a fibrous milk; 
of tins of biscuits portrayed with a 
ghastly realism of perspective, and 
mendaciously screaming that I needed 
them—U-need-a biscuit; of gigantic 


quakers, multiplied as in an intermin- 
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able series of mirrors and offering me a 
myriad meals of indigestible oats; of 
huge painted bulls in a kind of dis- 
continuous frieze bellowing to the heav- 
ens a challenge to produce a better to- 
bacco than theirs; of the head ef a gen- 
tleman, with pink cheeks and a black 
moustache, recurring, like a decimal, 
ad infinitum on the top of a board, to 
inform me that his beauty is the prod- 
uct of his own toilet-powder; of cod-fish 
without bones—“the kind you have al- 
ways bought”; of bacon packed in glass 
jars; of whiz suspenders, sen-sen, 
throat-ease, sure-fit hose, and the whole 
army of patent medicines. By river, 
wood, and meadow, hamlet or city, 
mountain or plain, hovers and flits this 
obscene host; never to be escaped from, 
never to be forgotten; fixing, with inex- 
orable determination, a fancy that 
might be tempted to roam to that one 
fundamental fact of life, the operation 
of the bowels. 

Nor, of course, are these incubi, these 
ghostly emanations of the One God, 
Trade, confined to the American con- 
tinent. They haunt with equal per- 
tinacity the lovelier landscapes of my 
own dear country; they line the route 
to Venice; they squat on the Alps and 
fioat on the Rhine; they are beginning 
to occupy the very air, and with the 
advent of the airship they will oblit- 
erate the moon and the stars and scat- 
ter over every lonely moor and solitary 
mountain peak memorials of the stom- 
ach, of the liver and the lungs. Never, 
in effect, says modern business to the 
soul of man, never and nowhere shall 
you forget that you are nothing but a 
body; that you require to eat, to sali- 
vate, to digest, to evacuate; that you 
are liable to arthritis, blood-poisoning, 
eatarrh, colitis, calvity, constipation, 
consumption, diarrhoea, diabetes, dys- 
menorrheea, epilepsy, eczema, fatty de- 
generation, gout, goitre, gastritis, head- 
ache, hemorrhage, hysteria, hypertro- 
phy, idiocy, indigestion, jaundice, lock- 
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jaw, melancholia, neuralgia, ophthal- 
mia, phthisis, quinsey, rheumatism, 
rickets, sciatica, syphilis, tonsilitis, tic 
douloureux, and so on to the end 
of the alphabet and back again 
to the beginning. Never and no- 
where shall you forget that you 
are a trading animal buying in 
the cheapest and selling in the dear- 
est market. Never shall you forget that 
nothing matters—nothing in the whole 
universe—except the maintenance 
and extension of industry; that beauty, 
peace, harmony are not commercial val- 
ues, and cannot be allowed for a mo- 
ment to stand in the way of the ad- 
vance of trade; that nothing, in short, 
matters except wealth, and that there 
is no wealth except money in the 
pocket. This—did it ever occur to 
you?—is the real public education 
every country is giving, on every hoard- 
ing and sky-sign, to its citizens of 
every age, at every moment of their 
lives. And that being so, is it not a 
little ironical that children should be 
taught for half an hour in school to 
read a poem of Wordsworth or a play 
of Shakespeare, when for the rest of 
the twenty-four hours there is being 
photographed on their minds the ubi- 
quitous literature of Owbridge and Car- 
ter? 

But of course advertisement cannot 
be interfered with! It is the life-blood 
of the nation. All traders, all politi- 
cians, all journalists say so. They 
sometimes add that it is really, to an 
unprejudiced spirit, beautiful and ele- 
vating. Thus only this morning I 
came across an article in a leading New 
York newspaper, which remarks that: 
“The individual advertisement is com- 
monly in good taste, both in legend and 
in illustration. Many are positively 
beautiful; and as a wit has truly said, 
the cereal advertisements in the maga- 
zines are far more interesting than the 
serial stories.” This latter statement 


I can easily believe; but when I read 
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the former there flitted across my mind 
a picture of a lady lightly clad reclin- 
ing asleep against an open window, a 
full moon rising in the distance over a 
lake, with the legend attached, “Cas- 
carella—it works while you sleep.” 
The article from which I have 
quoted is interesting not only as illus- 
trating the diversity of taste, but as in- 
dicating the high degree of develop- 
ment which has now been attained by 
what is at once the art and the science 
of advertisement. ‘The study of ad- 
vertisement,” it begins, “seems to have 
a perennial charm for the American 
public. Hardly a month passes but 
some magazine finds a new and invit- 
ing phase of this modern art to lay be- 
fore its readers. The solid literature 
of advertisement is also growing rap- 
idly. The technique of the 
subject is almost as extensive as that 
of scientific agriculture. Whole vol- 
umes have been compiled on the art of 
writing advertisements. Commercial 
schools and colleges devote courses of 
study to the subject. Indeed, the cor- 
ner-stone of the curriculum of a well- 
known business college is an elective 
upon ‘Window-dressing.’” That you 
may be under no misapprehension, I 
must add that this article appears in 
what is admittedly the most serious 
and respectable of the New York news- 
papers; and that it is not conceived in 
the spirit of irony or hyperbole. To 
the American, advertisement is a se- 
rious, important and elevating depart- 
ment of business; and those who make 
it their specialty endeavor to base their 
operations on a profound study of hu- 
man nature. One of these gentlemen 
hes recently expounded, in a leading 
monthly review, the whole philosophy 
of his liberal profession. He calls his 
article “Imagination in business”; and I 
remark incidentally that the use of the 
word “imagination,” like that of art, in 
this connection, shows where the in- 
quirer ought to look for the manifes- 
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tation, on this continent, of the #s- 
thetic spirit. “The imaginative man,” 
says the writer, “sends his thought 
throvgh all the instincts, passions and 
prejudices of men, he knows their de- 
sires and their regrets, he knows every 
human weakness and its sure decoy.” 
It is this latter clause that is relevant 
to his theme. Poets in earlier ages 
wrote epics and dramas, they cele- 
brated the strength and nobility of 
men; but the poet of the modern world 
“cleverly builds on the frailties of man- 
kind.” Of these the chief is “the ina- 
bility to throw away an element of 
value, even though it cannot be util- 
ized.” On this great principle is con- 
structed the whole art and science of 
advertisement. And my author pro- 
ceeds to give a series of illustrations 
“each of which is an actual fact, either 
in my experience, or of which I have 
been cognizant.” Space permits me to 
quote only one: 

“Many years ago a firm of large re- 
tailers of Oriental rugs in this country, 
the representatives of leading houses 
in Smyrna and Constantinople, found 
itself overloaded with goods. The sit- 
uation was critical, unless a certain 
part of their stock could be turned over 
at once. The firm had but one propo- 
sition to make, namely, a great sacri- 
fice sale of its smaller sizes of rugs, 
with a reduction in price of from fifty 
to sixty per cent. to ensure the move- 
ment of at least a thousand rugs, at re- 
tail, within a week. An average price 
on small Oriental rugs—take them as 
they come—would be $30 to $35. This 
called for an average loss of profit on 
each rug of from $15 to $20. But just 
here imagination was applied, and an- 
other course was recommended and 
adopted, which was based upon the in- 
ability of the average person volun- 
tarily to throw away an element of 
value. This was twenty years ago, 


and the plan has since lost much 
through familiarity; but in those days 


it was a novelty, and it worked most 
effectively. 

“Briefly, it purposed—not to sell rugs, 
oh dear no!—but to determine the rel- 
ative advertising merits of the differ- 
ent newspapers of the city in which 
this house was located. A test was 
made for six days. Of course the firm 
was willing to pay something for such 
information, and so in each paper there 
was printed a facsimile of a one-dollar 
bill, made out in the name of the firm, 
and good during the next six days, to 
the extent of one dollar, on the pur- 
chase of any Oriental rug at their es- 
tablishment. The imitation one-dollar 
note was somewhat crude, but in size 
and general appearance it suggested a 
dollar bill, and results showed that it 
was difficult for any persons to regard 
it in any other light. At least they 
found it as hard to let it go unused as 
if it had been, indeed, a genuine dollar. 
To all intents and purposes it was a 
one-dollar bill, provided it was spent at 
a certain store during a certain limit of 
time, and for a certain article. It 
seems incredible now, for the experi- 
ment was not tried in a large city, yet 
within three days the volume of rugs 
sold amounted to the largest total 
yearly discount limit; in other words, 
the greatest discount given im any re- 
tail house, if the volume of its sales in 
one year could be made equal to this 
total. 

“The anticipation of one thousand 
rugs was far exceeded in the perform- 
ance, and the week ended with sales of 
sixteen hundred rugs. On these there 
had been a total discount of sixteen 
hundred dollars, with but little more 
than the customary daily amount of ad- 
vertising and a complete saving of the 
large sacrifice which had at first 
seemed to the firm to be inevitable. 
The experiment was a bold one, for, 
had it failed, the firm must have suf- 
fered ten days’ delay at a time of press- 
ing necessity. I had faith in the plan, 
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however, because it was founded on a 
principle of human nature—the inabil- 
ity to throw away an element of value. 

“Mark this fact! It was not the 
price. It neveris. It was the reason 
for the price. If, instead of giving the 
buyer one dollar towards his purchase- 
money, they had taken twelve dollars 
off the rug, there might have been sold, 
perhaps, two hundred of these rugs— 
scarcely more! But by making one- 
twelfth as good an offer in a more 
imaginative form, they sold—not two 
hundred rugs, but sixteen hundred. 
That is imagination in business!” 

Other examples follow: and the au- 
thor then proceeds: 

“We have now taken two weaknesses 
in human nature, namely, selfishness 
and acquisitiveness, and shown the 
baser use of the imagination in business, 
which rears its fabric on such weak- 
nesses—using the word ‘baser’ not to 
imply a moral defect, but merely to 
designate such usages as are relatively 
less pleasing than other instances 
which might be cited. If time af- 
forded, it would be easily possible to 
select other weaknesses of mankind, 
and instance how the imagination is 
employed in such cases; then, to take 
the reverse of these cases, that is, the 
traits not in themselves weak or base, 
but of which advantage is taken; such, 
for example, as the love of the material 
or concrete, the reasoning by analogy, 
the impression of value by quantity, 
the impression of quality by multiplica- 
tion of argument, and similar instances. 

“It must be remembered always that 
it is not the price of an article which is 
important, but the reason for the price. 
This is one of the backbone truths of 
merchandising, and when once a seller 
gets a firm hold of this fact. and is 
able to apply it in its highest efficiency, 
he can almost devastate the trade. I 
have seen on more than one occasion 
the delight with which a retail adver- 
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tiser first clearly grasps this idea. We 
can detect something of it in one of the 
illustrations just used; but now what 
is the reason which underlies his law? 
Is it not this: that the argument for the 
price is the imaginative part of the 
transaction; the price itself is abso- 
lutely unimaginative. Admit that the 
reason for the price is an important 
thing in the transaction, and that a 
high price with a good reason will sell 
more goods than a low price with a 
poor reason, and it is only reaffirming, 
in another form, the potentiality of the 
imagination in business.” 

Further illustration follows: and the 
author comes to his conclusion in the 
following remarkable paragraph: 

“And bow is any apology needed for 
these illustrations? To some readers, 
perhaps, they may seem sharp and 
shrewd, with a little flavor of the pave- 
ment. But business is intellectual 
warfare, a battle of wits—in which one 
does not repulse solid shot with blank 
cartridges. It is not a theory, but a 
condition, which confronts the business 
man. He takes his medicine as he 
finds it compounded. It doesn’t taste 
as he would like to have it, but no one 
asked him what he liked. He isn't 
picknicking. He’s at war. He smiles 
through the bitter drink, and orders it 
up for the whole company when his 
turn comes!” 


Was ever a confession so bitter 
wrung from the very heart of business? 
In future, when economists dwell upon 
the advantages of competition, would 
it not be well for them to add this text 
to their documents? And is it not more 
than time that they shall cease estimat- 
ing the merit of a system merely in 
terms of material value, and follow 
Ruskin in judging it by the only thing 
that really matters, its effect on the 
quality of life? 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 








. 
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AS IT HAPPENED. 
BOOK VI. 
CRISIS. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FINDING OF SUSAN. 

The ten majors watched their unpop- 
ular comrade leave. Comment was 
needless, the man’s face bewrayed him. 

A little later the door opened, the 
lady appeared, closely veiled, her hand 
within the arm of the burly sea cap- 
tain. The young civilian with a touch 
of the military set-up followed closely 
with a troubled face. The party passed 
the sentries pursued by ten pairs of cu- 
rious eyes and much mute speculation, 
and the deferred business of the day 
began. But there was one man among 
them, our friend Wade Justin, who was 
upon thorns to be through with it and 
to follow that singularly associated trio 
and put his suspicions to the proof. 

After all, if this were indeed his ward 
Miss Susan Agatha Travis, or Mrs. 
Boyle (any third alternative he 
scouted), had not her brother the first 
claim to her recognition? Who was he, 
Justin, but a nameless stranger to her? 

But where was Travis? He missed 
him at his quarters, heard news 
of him at the South Port, and again, 
and later, at the Ragged Staff, and ran 
into him at the Mole Head paying off a 
Catalan boatman. (The youngster had 
been laying gunnery marks for his bat- 
tery.) 

“Keep your man, Travis,” cried Jus- 
tin a little breathlessly, for he had 
walked fast in the heat. “Oh, I am 
well, never better, I thank ye!—And 
yourself, my lad? No news?” 

“None, sir. No women came by the 
convoy save those upon the strengths. 
Oh, I don’t reckon the Paladin’s. There 
was talk of a beer-ship, but I can 
make nothing of it, nor get her name. 
She is not in harbor, anyway.” 

“A brig, or snow, was taken by the 


Riff-men in the fog, did ye hear?” 

“Oh, that cock-and-bull story of the 
Snorter’s First luff? He was drunk, or 
dreaming. I’m not going to let myself 
believe that. You couldn't, Major. 
Why, he says he saw——” 

“I know—I know—a woman among 
them—but——” 

“Your pardon, sefiors, but is it the 
brig Marie that you seek? She was 
take, but haf made escape. She 
brought up las’ night. She lie—so——” 
The Catalan boatman was speaking: he 
raised a brown hand and pointed to the 
Wary of Yarmouth. 

It further appeared that a boat-party 
had gone aboard her not two hours 
since. “Her captain, a young sefior 
and a sefiorita, a miladi—why, yaas.” 

“Set us on board her, my lad. Travis, 
this grows warm,” he passed a hand- 
kerchief across a steaming brow. “Nay, 
boy, I can’t tell ye what I mean,—I 
daren’t tell—I won't tell! Wait and 
see,” 

The young Scot had followed the lady 
down to the boat, going as in a dream, 
or as a man goes in liquor. He did 
not return the salute of the sentry, who 
detected an officer in mufti, and mut- 
tered to himself as he went, “What haf 
I seen? Did I see it? There wass 
neffer a Chisholm of Kinloch Shin that 
wass taisch yet. It comes from the 
mother’s side, the Mackenzies, gin it 
cam at a’. But, for sure, I saw the 
muckle reid man ben the hoose there 
with a whitish thing aneath his neb, as 
though he wass new-lathered by the 
barber. And when I luiked again it 
wass awa’! An’ then I luiked and saw 
his mou’ wide and fu’ o’ sawdust (wass 
it?). I dinna ken juist what it wass, 
but it wasna the parritch; and again it 
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wass awa’. And then I saw masel’ at 
a tow’s end, whilk same is a sair un- 
chancey thing to hae seen, gin in- 
deed 'twas masel’, as I misdoot it wass. 
Wass it ma weird? Aweel,” throwing his 
shoulders back, “we are a’ of us in 
the hands o’ the guid God, and ma 
faither’s son wull juist be daein’ his 
duty, fa’ what may.” 

The boy accompanied the two on 
board, which was questionable; he 
should by rights have reported himself 
first, but what would you? He was 
deep in love, over head and ears in it, 
and was beset by conflicting duties ami 
irreconcilable claims. Thus, King 
George came first, no doubt, but His 
Majesty maun bide a _ wee, for 
was there not a rascal to be called to 
account, the lady’s betrayer? Yet, 
how? An ensign cannot send a friend 
to a major; nor could he make a song 
about the cause of his quarrel with the 
man; the lady’s name must be pro- 
tected. Therefore this, too, must lie 
over. And the third and infinitely the 
most difficult duty was towards the 
lady herself. This morning's catastro- 
phe had overset her plans. What 
would be her alternative? That she 
was an orphan he already knew, and 
that scene in the Park, fresh in his 
memory (and in hers), had shown him 
the depth of her destitution. Nobody, 
so far as he knew, awaited her in Eng- 
land. No, here she was, thrown adrift 
on a pitiless world, penniless, as he 
supposed, friendless, and without a le- 
gal right even to the name she bore. It 
must not be. "Tis too soon (he was 
saying to himself), yet, it must be now 
or never, for this brig would be dis- 
charging cargo, and making for some 
other port. Mistress Susan, a lady, a 
girl of birth and breeding, must not be 
beholden like a waif, a stowaway, to a 
tarry-breeks ship’s skipper for bed and 
biscuit for the rest of her life. "Twas 
unthinkable. 

So he would take his chance of re- 


buke for delayed compliance with or- 
ders to rejoin, would risk everything to 
serve her. He would see her back 
upon shipboard (her only home, think 
of it!), and before night make his 
adieux, speak out what was in his 
heart, or remain mute, as God should 
will and the occasion prompt. 

He helped her up the side; she 
climbed less lightly than her wont—the 
heart was like lead within her that day, 
and yet, it seemed to the lad, that stilly 
as she sate, and dowie as she moved, 
his lady was aware of his presence and 
would rather that he were there than 
away. 

Furley, penitent over his explosion, 
and trying in vain to recall what “‘lan- 
guage” his heat had betrayed him into 
using, maintained a ponderous silence 
on board the boat, and upon reaching 
the Mary went below, leaving the poop 
to the two youngsters. They paced it 
side by side as their sea-custom had 
taught them; he too keenly conscious of 
his fast-passing privileges to hasten 
matters, to say the word which must 
make or break him; she contemplating 
a ruined scheme of things, picking up 
and laying down, sorting and piecing 
fragments of broken purposes. So 
neither spoke, although they had trod- 
den the short planking between the 
break and the tiller twenty times. 

Then Sue turned from him as they 
turned, and, gazing bitterly at the Rock, 
as upon the countenance of a false 
friend from whom much had been ex- 
pected but who had failed her utterly, 
sighed and dropped her eyes upon the 
small white fingers laid athwart the 
port rail. Her wedding-ring! Its soft 
yellow gleam had now a new and sin- 
ister association. With a hard sob she 
wrenched it from her finger, and with a 
moan of anguish raised her hand and 
flung it overside. It struck the port 
brace of the main-yard and rebounded 
tinkling upon the deck behind her. 
Chisholm stooped and recovered it: he 
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remained kneeling, pressing it rever- 
ently to his lips. 

The girl saw him through springing 
tears, and turned upon him with a 
sort of imperious tenderness. 

“No, sir, give it to me. "Tis not 
yours.” 

“Mine till deith, madam—till deith. 
Yes, Susan, for I maun name ye that 
the noo.” 

She stood, catching her breath, a new 
light (of wonder, was it?) in troubled 
eyes still swimming in tears. “Oh no, 
sir; no, sir. Ye don’t know what ye 
say. But it is good of ye to pity me. 
Your kindness, yes, from the first, has 
gone to the heart of me. I shall never 
meet, I have never met. But—I took 
ye for a friend, sir; let be my hand, if 
ye please—just for a friend, like our 
good Master. Ah, do not spoil it all.” 

“And can I no’ be aye yer frien’, Su- 
san? What mair think ye I’m speiring? 
(Oh, Mr. Chisholm, Mr. , Chisholm!) 
Why else am I come aboard wi’ ye? 
Ye canna pass the lave o’ yer life in a 
ship’s wame——” He controlled him- 
self, relinquished the ring, rose, and 
awaited his lady’s pleasure, wise in 
time. This was not his moment, and 
the lad had the wit to see as much and 
to wait. 

For the woman was in the nadir of 
reaction. She had made her forced 
march, offered battle, fought and—lost. 

Gray-haired generals in like case 
have been known to give way to the 
passion of tears, Young Frederick (not 
then “The Great”) in similar circum- 
stances lost his head, galloped from the 
field that was by no means so lost as 
he feared, and was found later by his 
victorious subordinates miles to the 
rear in the depths of depression. Con- 
ceive the heart-breaking collapse of the 
architect whose cathedral nave has 
fallen in; of painter, or poet, or play- 
wright whose consummate effort has 
been damned; of the young counsel 
whose first and crucial case is non- 
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suited on account of an initial oversight 
of his own. Bitter are the feelings of 
these, and for an hour or so they will 
find themselves calling upon the rocks 
to cover them from the pitying eyes of 
the successful. Yet are their cases re- 
trievable. But not so hers whose feet 
have been betrayed into that blind al- 
ley of the affections—a marriage which 
is no marriage. 

She was inwardly rebelling against 
her fate. She stopped and looked at 
the man beside her, finding her heart 
quiet and dead within her and all the 
wheels of life run down. 

No, this was not time to plead his 
cause, to confess his love, and claim 
the right to stand between the girl and 
the world. And as he straightened 
his face a shoreboat ran alongside and 
a man of his own age, a man in uni- 
form, came over the side, reached the 
poop and approached, bowing. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, may I ask 
if———” 

But Susan, whose face had been 
averted, turned sharply. 

“Dray!” she cried, and brother and 
sister rushed into one another’s arms. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE END OF THE QUEST. THE MAJOR 
AS GUARDIAN, AND THE ENTANGLING 
OF FRESH THREADS. 

“So it all came right in the end,” or 
rather, as this was not the end, the 
bark of Susan’s fortune had achieved 
a provisional and incomplete equilib- 
rium, satisfactory only so far as it 
went, in that she had regained her 
brother, had found, or been found by, a 
guardian not more faithful indeed, or 
more devoted than her rugged old sea- 
farer, but better suited to her condi- 
tion, and with resources more adequate 
to her comfort and welfare than 
a stuffy locker-bunk upon a trading 
brig. 

The little cabin of the Mary of Yar- 
mouth was the scene of solemn con- 
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claves, discussions of plans, and pro- 
ductions of documents. Susan could 
vouch for her brother, her brother in 
turn vouched for Justin, whom Furley 
presently recognized as his staunchest 
seconder in the sea-fight in the Mozam- 
bique Channel. Into their hands the 
great-hearted mariner sorrowfully sur- 
rendered his delightful shipmate, and 
after a tender leave-taking, piteous in 
its dumb pathos, sailed away for Port 
Mahon, Minorca, to the garrison of 
which (then) British possession he had 
cargo to deliver. 

A lodging on shore was procured for 
Susan. Her guardian, adequate as 
usual, placing her in the house and 
charge of the same lady to whom he 
had recommended Mrs. Hollinghurst. 
This was one result of holding unexcep- 
tionable testimonials, and of having 
won the confidence of those influential 
ladies on board the Paladin. Mrs. 
Trigge’s sympathies were enlisted; she 
promised to call: a point scored. 

“And really, Mrs. Lamb,” said our 
friend, addressing the lady of the lit- 
tle old Spanish house in Prince Fred- 
erie Street, which was to be the home 
of his ward, to whose private ear he 
judged it best to confide the story of 
her innocent misfortunes, “I hardly 
know how you are to address the poor 
child. Mrs. Boyle she is not; Mrs. 
Tighe she was made by what she and 
her witness believed at the time to be 
a legal marriage, but which the other 
party to it repudiates. ‘Tis painful to 
revert to her maiden name, but I fear 
it must be done. Call her plain Susan 
as much as ye can, eh? Ye will allow 
me to look in upon her sometimes, I 
trust?—if Mrs. Hollinghurst will not 
object?” 

The widow protested that she would 
always be more than delighted to see 
Major Justin, and was apparently 


speaking the truth. Mrs. Lamb, who 
had learned that the little man stood 
high in the Governor's good graces and 
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was a person of mark and experience, 
was equally gracious. 

“I told ’em nothing about the child's 
means, Travis. Ye see with me that 
whilst this unfortunate marriage hangs 
in the wind, the less we say about them 
the better. Your sister will be amply 
provided for, but need know nothing 
at present. To advertise her fortune 
might bring that fellow Boyle upon the 
scene again, or, if not him, another. 
By the by, what sort is that young 
Scot whom we found with her, com- 
forting her, or so it looked?” 

“Chisholm is an uncommon good sort, 
sir. My sister says so; but ye will be 
thinking poor little Sue is not much of 
a judge. Still, the fellow behaved well 
to her on board, and before he sailed. 
That guinea in the Park was a god- 
send; it may even have saved her very 
life. Who knows? Mr. Furley, who 
seems shrewd, spoke heartily of the 
man. I am growing intimate with 
him; he has a warm corner in his 
heart for Susan, I fancy, but has said 
nothing to her or to me. He is poor. 
a quiet-living man, a linguist, and a 
keen soldier. Would ye permit me to 
introduce him to ye?” 


“Certainly, as soon as ye like. Chis- 
holm, d’ye call him? I knew a man of 
the name in India—I wonder? If so, 


we have common ground.” 


Meanwhile how went things with 
Boyle? We took leave of him in act 
of deciding to lay siege to the mon- 
eyed widow with whose affections he 
had thoughtlessly trifled on the voyage, 
but whom he now recognized as well 
worth winning. The adventurer’s in- 
stinct had for once been at fault. He 
would repair his misused opportunities 
by prompt and assiduous court. 

But by sheer chance the man’s first 
two calls at the little house in Prince 
Frederic Street were unsuccessful: 
upon each occasion Mrs. Hollinghurst 
happened to be walking or engaged. 
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At his third attempt he encountered 
Mrs. Trigge at the doorstep, and passed 
on without betraying any interest in 
the house—a lucky escape, as he 
judged. 

Upon his fourth coming the door was 
opened to him by—Susan. 

Husband and wife stood for a mo- 
ment face to face, he in the street, she 
within the entry, hasp in hand. The 
almost limitless effrontery of the Irish- 
man was for once at fault; for the life 
of him he could invent no excuse for 
his appearance. To give to the 
wronged woman before him the name 
of the other, the widow, presumably 
her friend and house-mate, as the ob- 
ject of his call, would be ruinous to 
his suit. His rocky face flushed with 
a sudden heat of curbed vexation, cha- 
grin, apprehension. Was his life to 
be perpetually crossed by this chit of 
a girl? How came she there? How 
much had she told of her history, and 
of his? He stood like an oaf, irresolute, 
reduced to a shamed silence, perused at 
their sad leisure by those grave, love- 
less eyes, which passed over him, won- 
dering how they could ever have been 
interested in him. 

This was the burial of love. 

The man was by far the more pain- 
fully embarrassed of the two. It was 
as though some bird’s-nesting boy, hav- 
ing climbed to the hole of a stock-dove, 
should find under his hand, not the 
eggs which he sought, but the white, 
dry skeleton of last year’s mother- 
bird. 

“Who is it? Did I hear a knock? 
Are you there, Susan?” It was the 
voice of Mrs. Hollinghurst from within, 
and Susan replied without emotion, 
“Just a person who has come to the 
wrong house, dear.” 

The door closed upon him. He 
turned in haste. Thenceforth he felt 
that the little Spanish house was locked 
and barred against him. His suit must 
be prosecuted in the public gardens, 
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where the lady and her hostess, Mrs. 
Lamb, might be expected to take the 
air of evenings. 

But if Susan should accompany 

them? He could only hope that Susan 
would not, and, as it turned out, she 
did not. It was the discarded wife 
that proved his best ally in the adven- 
turer’s last attempt to rehabilitate his 
fortunes at the expense of a woman’s 
heart. . 
Her house-mates had gone through 
Sue’s wardrobe, admiring its abun- 
dance and the solid excellence of its 
material. In all that the natural 
woman needs, the outfit provided by 
good old Hippisley and designed by his 
Jemima, was perfect in its way. But 
it was the way of the Quakers. Such 
of it as was intended to take the eye 
was amazing to the ladies, who cried 
out upon it, exclaiming that no gentle- 
woman, that no person, indeed, above 
the degree of a serving-maid could pos- 
sibly be seen in those frocks. Whoever 
saw such skimpy widths, and such cut- 
ting! For what manner of women 
were such things intended? Skirts? 
These were no skirts at all, but petti- 
coats worn outside. So straight, so 
shapeless, and such utter absence of 
lace, of flounces, of buttons, bugles, 
and beads—of mode. 

“Child, these will never do. Fora 
lane, now, or for a buttercup meadow, 
perbaps—though in what part of what 
country they would pass the Lord only 
knows! It must be where there are 
no men (or women).” More notes of 
exclamation, more adjectives, finally 
the one word too many, and the gentle 
patience of the owner of the treasures 
thus derided was exhausted. 

“Mrs. Lamb, dear, and you too, Julia 
dear, I do just want you to understand 
that these things were given me—given, 
mind, when I had but what I stood in, 
by the kindest and sweetest friends I 
ever had in all my life. You don’t 
mean it, I know, but you hurt me. I 
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wore frocks like these for months in 
London—think! And I will. wear just 
these and no others. Oh, I know very 
well, ma’am, that I cannot go upon the 
street with you in them; but I can go 
alone, or with my brother. ‘The men 
will not look at me? Indeed, I 
do not want the men to be looking at 
me.” And, fearing to say all that she 
felt, Sue left the room. 

The others smiled upon one another, 
amused and abashed. 

“And, really, my dear, ‘tis no use 
saying that the men will not look at 
her; ’twould be wiser to tell her that 
with those things on her back she will 
be mobbed in the Alaméda. Though 
‘tis mere truth that with spch a face 
‘and such a figure the poor girl may 
wear what she will and yet be admired. 
All the same, it would be monstrous 
inconvenient for you to be seen with 
her, for your styles would not suit in 
the least. 

“Just a little more in the light, if ye 
please. So—we must have the thing 
hang straight, mustn’t we? Those 
bones will need care, my dear, and oc- 
easional adjustment. But patience 
does it. Oh, ye will get them all star- 
ing, never fear, and set the mode, if I 
know anything about it. But ye must 
not, and cannot, appear with poor Su- 
san in those frocks.” 

Indeed no. A woman making her 
début in a new society cannot be too 
careful as to whom she stands with 
upon her first appearance. Our Su- 
san was sweet by nature, gentle in 
mind-and manners, delightful and con- 
siderate as a house-mate; biddable, in a 
word; but the inadequacy, or rather the 
singularity of her attire unfitted her 
for the public companionship of ladies 
aspiring to be thought fashionable. 
Susan, in the simplicity of her Quaker 
frocks (and the freshness of her beauty) 
would have been too striking a foil to 
the maturer charms and more daring 
costumes of Mrs. Hollinghurst. 
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And what, think you, was this new 
and surprising creation, the very latest 
Paris fashion of the spring of 1779, 
which the charming widow was pre- 
paring to introduce to the ladies of the 
garrison? 

Attend ye, my gentle readers; lithe 
and listen, ye ladies, and prepare to be 
astonished. Clear your imagination 
of farthingale, hoop, and pannier, for 
the structure which I essay to describe 
was a thing by itself, a vagary, an ec- 
centricity, the comet of a season, that 
flashed parabolically and passed, and 
has (mercifully) never reappeared. 
From a stout waist-band two strong 
whalebone rods, one upon either hand, 
curved outward and downward, reach- 
ing to within an inch of the ground 
some two-and-a-half feet to right and 
left of the wearer’s ankles. This pair 
of antennze supported and extended a 
breadth of silken petticoat, which was 
a matter of five feet from side to side, 
but merely nine inches or so from back 
to front. Thus the skirt, but what of 
the body? This was a modification of 
the male cutaway, open, of course, to 
reveal a low-cut bodice, faced with 
bright silk and tailed amazingly, for 
two slender, whip-like extensions, lined 
with silk en suite, and in strong con- 
trast to the petticoat, hung down be- 
hind to the very hem of the skirt, rip- 
pling and twisting in the wind as the 
wearer walked or drove lightly before 
a following breeze, even as some gal- 
lant sloop runs free with her mainsail 
square to port and her spinnaker 
boomed out to starboard, her split pen- 
nant accompanying her movement with 
a vivid and graceful life of its own. 

Whether this mode—the invention of 
young Queen Marie Antoinette’s favor- 
ite modiste—would prove convenient or 
permanent (it was neither) had nothing 
to do with the pleasurable anticipations 
cherished by Mesdames Lamb and Hol- 
linghurst. It was new, and they alone 
of their sex as represented upon Gibral- 
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tar possessed the patterns. Did their 
rivals admire or decry mattered not a 
jot, at least they should see and should 
wonder. 

This, then, was the secret which was 
engrossing the waking thoughts and 
the nimble fingers of dear, frivolous, lit- 
tle Julia Hollinghurst, a kindly, unoc- 
cupied creature, well-meaning and 
harmless, but at present untouched by 
any nobler issue. 

The day arrived when the work was 
finished, thanks to Susan’s deft co-op- 
eration; for the girl had no scruples 
against decking her friend in any finer- 
ies she was willing to wear. The re- 
sult was astonishing, even when ex- 
hibited within the narrow limits of the 
Prince Frederic Street sitting-room. 
Have you ever watched some fine, 
strong-winged butterfly, a Swallowtail, 
say, or Painted Lady, alight upon a 
sun-warmed bench to strut sedately, 
carrying its exquistely enamelled vanes 
at nicely adjusted angles, tacitly aware 
of its loveliness, as one must imagine, 
and in excellent conceit of its beauti- 
fully apparelled self. and the warm 
world about it? Thus did Mrs. Hol- 
linghurst poise, and turn, and gravely 
pirouette before her mirror, whilst her 
friends laughed and clapped soft little 
palms in delight at the result of their 
joint efforts. 

Later, when the heat of the day was 
over and the sea-wind had cooled south- 
fronting walls, Mrs. Lamb would have 
her guest off to the public promenade 
for her first introduction to garrison 
society, a demure, slow-pacing, reticent, 
rustling wonder, regarded by all. 

Meanwhile, Susan, no gorgeous van- 
essa nor gold-dusted papilio, but, rather, 
one of your bright-eyed, delicately 
shaded Mountain Ringlets, her hand 
within her brother’s arm, was pacing a 
little-frequented path high above the 
town. The weather was perfect, the 





outlook noble beyond power of descrip- 
tion, for the view from the Rock is one 
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of the great land- and sea-scapes of 
the world. Below them lay the Bay, 
dotted with English shipping; at their 
feet was the long, white line of the new 
curtain wall. There, to the south across 
the Strait, arose the lofty crest of Apes 
Hill; those white specks across the 
water to westward were the houses of 
Algeciras, soon to be the base of opera- 
tions for the siege just beginning. 
Northward the low heathery ridges ran 
down to the sands of the isthmus, 
where, unknown to young Travis, the 
local Migueletes had that day been re- 
placed by Spanish regulars. The game 
was begun. 

Brother and sister had as yet seen 
but little pf one another save in com- 
pany, and had much to hear and to tell. 
Their tongues went gaily. The delight 
of being once more together engrossed 
them: the ever-fresh surprise of it; the 
breath-arresting wonder of it! Their 
youthful lives, that had kept step since 
their childhood, had recently, and 
without warning, been wrenched apart, 
and driven into waste places for a 
while: and now, again without warn- 
ing, and without concurrence of theirs, 
to find themselves reunited once more 
was a bliss too keen for analysis; it 
must just be enjoyed as it came. 

Hence it had naturally come about 
that whilst each had told the other his 
or her story of adventure, the tales had 
been told disconnectedly, and without 
method. Each, too, whilst guiltless of 
intentional concealment, had slipped 
lightly over the dark days which were 
done with, trouble and disgrace, to 
dwell with delight upon brighter and 
more pleasing incidents. Travis could 
have drawn a plan of the house in 
Catherine Court, and felt that he would 
have recognized Hippisley and Jasper 
had he met them upon the street, 
whilst Sue had heard at least half a 
dozen times of what had passed in Lord 
Duddingstone’s cabinet and Mother 
Lea’s cottage. Of just what had oc- 
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curred upon Sandylane Hill she did not 
know, Ror, in truth, was Travis him- 
self oversure of the incidents. Nor had 
she told him more than the bare out- 
line of her marriage. That the man 
now serving as Major Boyle in Harden- 
berg’s Hanoverians, but then passing 
as Tighe, had gone through a ceremony 
of marriage with his sister was known 
to Travis (and bitterly, if silently re- 
sented, we may be sure). Justin had 
had it over with Furley, and had 
learned from him, and from the girl, 
that Boyle now repudiated the cere- 
mony. So much Travis knew, and 
more, that every attempt upon the part 
of Hippisley, and his ally, the rector, 
had failed to identify the officiating 
parson or to establish the fact that such 
# man was in orders. He had heard 
Justin allude to the “lines” as a wholly 
informal document, drawn up after the 
ceremony was over and the principals 
had left, and unsigned by either; and 
with a young man’s impatience of fail- 
ure had never asked to see the paper, 
nor, as it happened, had the name of 
the pseudo-cleric been mentioned in his 
presence. Why should it have been? 
Competent persons upon the spot had 
exhausted the possibilities in that di- 
rection. Nor, for his sister’s sake, was 
he over-anxious that the fact of the 
marriage should be established. The 
more he heard of Boyle the less he rel- 
ished him as a possible husband for 
his sister. They were better apart: 
and in this her legal guardian con- 
curred. 

So, on cool evenings when off duty he 
would walk and chat with her in the 
unfrequented mountain paths of the 
great peninsular fortress, hearing her 
little tongue run happily. Whatever 
his trouble or his triumph he kept it to 
himself. This was his sister’s hour, 


her holiday. 

That evening the girl was brimful of 
the joy of life; the wonderful fabric 
was finished, thanks largely to herself; 
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all three had worked double tides upon 
its details in the hot little house, but 
the ultimate stitch had been set at last, 
and the two chiefly concerned had 
sailed forth triumphantly for an evea- 
ing of conquests, leaving Sue to enjoy 
a quiet stroll with her brother. A 
stroll? The girl was in the mood fora 
ramble, a clamber. Her system had 
accommodated itself to the shore life 
again, her ears had ceased to listen for 
the thump and gurgle of water beneath 
the counter, and the land no longer 
heaved beneath her feet. The insis- 
tent grip of her personal trouble was 
relaxing, she was splendidly well and 
in need of exercise: her spirits rose and 
would hardly let her keep the rational 
pace her companion set, she would 
have run! 

“Dray, what an old sobersides you 
are to-night! Cheer up! What is the 
matter with you? And why are you 
come so late?” 

“Perhaps because I have come all the 
way from Europa Point. We are mak- 
ing a battery of heavy metal down 
there. In some winds the current 
brings ships close in. Matter? Is 
anything the matter?” he laughed 
quietly, easily, thinking of something 
which had delayed him a few minutes 
from his tryst, something which he 
could not discuss with her; a folded pa- 
per which was at this moment within 
his breast, a cartel, which, however, 
was no longer a cartel; a pistol, one 
might compare it to, which in the act 
of discharge had blown out its breech, 
and wounded its. owner, and had been 
left in the hands of the man at whom 
it had been pointed. 

“And oh, Dray, I got such a start 
yesterday! I met a man in the street, 
a soldier, who looked hard at me for a 
moment .(‘twas that which made me 
look at him), and oh, would you believe 
it, he was exactly like the clergyman 
who married me? No, it was not fancy 
—I don’t mean to say it was the man, 
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because it couldn’t be, this was only a 
common soldier and he was curate of 
the parish, you see (we never could find 
him again, but, by the way he read the 
service, any one could tell what he 
was). But this man yesterday had the 
same long nose, and the same little 
chin, and white hair. (He had a wig, 
you know, that night.) Now, wasn’t it 
strange? And he looked as if he knew 
me for a moment.” 

“Oh, Goosey! what imaginations girls 
must have: a long nose and a short chin 
and a white head, and you have a par- 
son at once! Why, up to last night 
there must have been hundreds of such 
in garrison; to-day not one, and why? 
The Governor has forbid hair-powder 
by order. So good-bye to Sukey’s ras- 
eally curate!” 

They stopped and approached the 
edge of the track they were following, 
a narrow gradient with a low parapet 
overgrown with prickly pear (below 
Pocoroco it runs, and just above the old 
artillery magazines), and gazed in si- 
lence over the water of the anchorage, 
over which a momentary catspaw was 
playing, turning the glossy surface to 
the hues of a dove’s neck. They had 
thought themselves entirely alone, re- 
mote and free, but, as they stood thus 
mutely enjoying the beauty of the even- 
ing, a voice just below them broke out 
into song: 

And, sooth to say, no belted knight 

Who wore on heel a spur, 

Could keep his seat, nor stand upright 

Save Sir John Gardiner. 

Ne’er shall we see his match again, 

None like him now there be, 

Who drank to death two aldermen 

And Oxford tailors three. 


This mock-heroic, bacchanalian bal- 
lad should have been sung to a tableful 
of jolly fellows in festive guise, and to 
a saucy air, and seemed ludicrously out 
of place and ill-rendered when droned 
to a lugubrious chant ending with a 
melancholy snuffle. 
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“H’st! What’s this?” whispered 
Travis, lifting a finger and craning over 
the needled greenness of the parapet. 
“That is a song they would sing at 
wines in the House; there must be one 
of us down there, and I fancy I have 
heard that voice somewhere.” 

That an Oxonian, a Christ Church 
man too, should have had to take the 
shilling moved the lad’s heart to pity: 
he manceuvred to obtain a peep at the 
singer. There, just beneath them, in a 
recess of the rock, was a small maga- 
zine, guarded by a single sentry; the 
man, seen from directly above him, was 
all hat and shoulder-straps, but by fol- 
lowing the path they would come upon 
him at close quarters. 

As they turned the angle the lonely 
man, drooping despondently over his 
musket in some homesick reverie, 
jumped alertly to attention at the ap- 
parition of an officer, and presented his 
arm. The ensign saluted, failed to rec- 
ognize, and was passing, when he was 
conscious of a change in his sister’s 
step and an added pressure of her hand 
within his arm, and, following her 
glance, saw close beside him, emerging 
as from a mist, the unforgotten feat- 
ures of Tavy Baskett. He checked, ar- 
resting the half-completed salute; the 
old school-fellows faced one another; 
the Ensign’s brows and mouth a-work 
with mixed emotions—perplexity, pity, 
wonder, and the sudden inrush of half- 
realized and unwelcome possibilities. 
The long nose, pursed-up mouth, and 
runaway chin, of his ancient tyrant 
were drawn and sharpened by fear of 
recognition: the heavy musket which, 
in accord with military regulation, he 
still retained at the present, shook in 
his hands. The Ensign bade the man 
stand at ease and drew 2 slow breath, 
considering the position. 

Here was a mighty inconvenient 
proximity. Granted the facts of a royal 
p»rdon and commission, still it is not 
to a man’s advantage whilst holding 
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the latter to be known to have been in 
a position: to need the former. If this 
were the case of the officer, that of the 
private was worse; for, as Travis re- 
membered, a warrant had been issued 
for this fellow’s apprehension: and to 
judge from his haggard countenance, 
the wretch had enlisted to evade it, and 
still went in fear of arrest. 

“Tavy! How came ye here*” said 
Travis at length, with compassion in 
his voice, and too occupied with his 
discovery to observe his sister’s agita- 
tion. The’ sentry’s remained 
closed, his eyes blinked and shifted, 
the poor fellow was trusting to silence 
for protection as defenceless woodland 
creatures feign death in their emergen- 
cies. But it was not the anger of the 
handsome young officer, once his fag, 
that he feared to draw down upon him- 
self by speech. Travis spoke again. 

“But we heard ye were drowned. I 
saw it in the News. Lord Dudding- 
stone spoke of it with real concern. 
How in the world came ye to this 
pass? Did ye not know that all the 


lips 


things were restored?” Still no an- 
swer. “Man, I bear ye no malice,” 


cried Travis, with just a touch of hau- 
teur. “What ye did by the roadside I 
make sure ye were mighty unwilling to 
do; nor do I know just what ye did, nor 
what befell me. As it came about ye 
were upon my side after all, whatever 
ye thought at the time, for here I stand, 
a sound man, as ye see. It pleased 
God to spare my life and His Majesty 
to grant me a pardon. I could have 
stood your friend in England had I but 
known where ye lay; and might stand 
your friend here.” 

And still there was no answer. The 
man might be at ease in a military 
sense, but assuredly in no other: his 
duty chained him to his post, or he 
would have run. Twice whilst Travis 
was speaking he made an involuntary 
effort to salute, and would, if he could, 
have hidden his face. As for expres- 
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sion, the countenance bore none beyond 
the pitiably made-up face common to 
old soldiers of indifferent character, 
and to long-term convicts; there was 
the pinching together and hardening of 
all the feaures, the deprecatory grin 
mingling with the modified and humble 
scowl, the corded jaw and creased, un- 
steady eye. Behind such a mask as 
this your jail-bird and hard bargain 
alike are wont to endure with thump- 
ing heart the brow-beatings and scari- 
fying personalities of the fiend in au- 
thority. 

Travis, although young to the serv- 
ice, knew that expression, and could 
guess of what experiences it was the 
outcome, and against what grisly possi- 
bilities this dumb mask was the last 
poor defence. He could see that the 
man was afraid; and supposing himself 
to be the object of his fears, it vexed 
him to feel this and to find his good in- 
tentions distrusted. After a moment's 
pause he drew from his pocket a couple 
of dollars and a_ bladder-pouch of 
tobacco. “Ah, well, Tavy, I am not 
upon duty, and know not whether I do 
right in addressing a sentry. At least 
l’ll not presume upon my rank; ‘tis 
far from my wish to force my acquaint- 
ance upon any; nor to make a man 
speak who prefers silence. But at 
least ye shall not escape some little 
token of my—what shall I say ?—good- 
will. Take these from me, and when 
ye want me, remember I am in garri- 
son and would like, if I might, to serve 
ye, for old times’ sake.” 

At the sight of the gifts the man’s 
eyes blinked fast, filled and ran over; 
his mouth relaxed; he must have been 
very poor, and a stranger to the small 
indulgences prized by the common sol- 
dier. With the water trickling down 
his cheeks he involuntarily broke si- 
lence, as it seemed, with hoarsely mut- 
tered thanks. 

“Heaven Travis!—sir, I 
mean—” blubbered the poor creature, 


bless you, 
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knuckling away his tears. “I c-can’t 
help it, ’tis the first k-kind w-word s- 
since—since my f-fall.” 

Do a kindness, pardon an injury, and 
upon the instant one’s deed, however 
hard it seemed in the doing, and how- 
ever golden in its quality, dwindles to a 
humiliating insignificance. For a mo- 
ment one has partaken of the nature of 
God, and has been, as a consequence, 
privileged to see oneself as He sees, 
and one’s holiest acts weighed in His 
balance. Compared to His vast enter- 
prises, His illimitable beneficence, how 
microscopical, how meagre is one’s 
best! 

Young Travis was undergoing this 
humbling but salutary experience. His 
old persecutor’s gratitude shamed him, 
he shrank from it, and from being the 
witness of a grown man’s tears. He 
moved on, too engrossed in memories 
aroused by this unlooked-for reappear- 
ance to be sensible of the increasing 
drag upon his arm and the silence of 
his sister. 

“Unlucky devil! he has come to the 
ground between two stools—the very 
ground. Sue, ye saw that poor wretch? 
I was his fag at Shrewsbury, and he 
ill-used me; I forgive him all that; but 
when I was at my lowest, and upon 
the road, I met him again and engaged 
him to help me in the last piece of 
wickedness that I planned. ‘Twas to 
take the purse of a big Irishman (I have 
clean forgot the fellow’s name) by the 
roadside south of a place called Malby 
Cross. There was a hill, as I remem- 
ber, which he and this one were to 
alight and walk up, letting the coach 
get on ahead. I was to waylay them. 
and this poor tool was to assist me. 
He must have sold the thing, for I was 
shot and left upon the road, where, 
later in the day, Justin found me, and 
ye know the rest.” 

But the girl’s hands were now upon 
his arm: she had half-turned, and was 
with agitation. “Malby 


stammering 
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Cross, ye said? and an Irishman? Was 
not his name Tighe, Dray? And oh, 
when did this happen?—the date, 
Dray? Was it not the twelfth of De- 
cember?” 

“Tighe? Yes, now I think of it, 
Tighe was his name, an officer lately 
in trouble at Chester. As for the date 
I am hazy, for I lost count, but you are 
almost to the day. But, Tighe?—It was 
not your——?” 

“But it was; it was indeed! Oh, 
Dray, think of it, I was walking be- 
side that coach as it went forward! 
How near we must have been! (How 
close! and not to know!) And that sol- 
dierman back there, I thought I re- 
membered his face. It was he, then, 
who rode inside with us from near 
Chester. (After the meeting with you 
he rode outside for some reason, I can 
guess for what reason, now!)” She 
sighed, recalling the Major’s efforts at 
love-making during that journey, con- 
stantly baulked by the getting in of 
fresh passengers, but successful enough 
in the end. “Yes; that is the man, for 
sure, but when I was watching him 
just now I was puzzled in my mind. 
He is wearing his hair unpowdered this 
evening, and like that he reminded me 
of the melancholy young man who rode 
inside with us, as I told ye, but when 
I met him in the street with his hair in 
powder (oh, ‘twas he to a certainty, for 
he knew me), then, I say, he reminded 
me of the curate who married me.” 

“Was he the curate? Ye could never 
find the man again, ye know?” 

“What is this person’s name?—not 
Baskett? Mercy, but that was the 
clergyman’s yery name, Dray! ’tis on 
my lines; and this must be the man. 
And oh dear! and oh dear!—God pity 
me, for I’m not married after all—a 
common soldier!” Sue bent her face 
and wept. 

“But, oh dear! and oh dear! and ye 
are married!” cried Travis, “for this 
fellow was a parson at the time, and is 
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one still for ought that I know, for 
they didn’t unfrock him: he was given 
out to have drowned himself, and was 
never actually convicted of anything. 
‘Twas a rogue’s trick he served ye, 
my dear, and I'll Come back with 
me, Sukey, and we'll have this out with 
his reverence. Goodness, but this half 
explains it. I could not conceive what 
there was about me to throw him into 
such a taking; perhaps it was you 
whom he feared; but, again, why?” 

If the man had shown trepidation at 
their first interview, the prospect of a 
second almost threw him into panic. 
The quid which he was in act of roll- 
ing slipped from his fingers, he shifted 
his feet and twittered with terror as 
the brother and sister stopped before 
him. Travis spoke at once and sternly. 

“Tavy, what is this that I’ve just 
heard? Look at this lady.” But the 
ex-clergyman was already upon his 
knees deprecating the just wrath of the 
brother in tearful agonies of entreaty. 

“None of this! Get up! ’Shun!” cried 
Travis. 

Great is discipline. At the impulse 
of the all-compelling word soldierly 
habit lifted the groveller to his feet 
and fixed him in the rigid posture of 
military attention, although his throat 
worked spasmodically within its stock 
and tears still trickled. 

But for once Sue was moved to in- 
dignation. “Oh, man, how could ye? 
What harm did I ever do to ye that ye 
should serve me so?” 

The sight of his sister’s distress hard- 
ened Travis’s mouth. The cause of 
her sorrow showed that he was aware 
of the change of expression by that 
quivering contraction of flesh that an- 
ticipates a blow. Travis saw and re- 
lented. 

“Tavy, I have already forgiven ye, on 
my own account, but this is news to me 
as being your handiwork, and I'll own 
it touches me closely. What have ye 
to say to it?” 
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“Mr. Travis, I will tell you every- 
thing. Tis all of the same piece. You 
think I gave you away to the Major 
on the road, but, indeed, and upon my 
very soul I did not. He overheard our 
talk in the bowling-alley, every word 
of it, from behind that yew hedge. He 
has bragged to me of it.” 

“Soho, if not then, you own yourself 
in his confidence since.” 

“In his power, sir, for his eavesdrop- 
ping had shown him the danger I stood 
in, as well as your plans. With the 
belt which he manceuvred to take—and 
did take from your body—he thought to 
make his own terms with my lord, but 
it seemed that you had divided the 
gems, the best were missing, and my 
lord impounded those the Major 
brought, and threatened him with the 
law unless he produced the rest. I 
thought he would have killed me that 
night. It seemed as if nothing but my 
last breath would convince him that I 
was not hiding the things, which were 
no more his than mine,” added the 
speaker with bitterness. “Oh, ye don’t 
know the man, sir: he would betray 
any one, desert any one, rob any one to 
further his ends.” 

“He betrayed, he robbed, and he de- 
serted me, sir, thanks to yourself,” said 
Sue, “for I suppose ye were never the 
curate of the parish?” 

“Ah, madam, I had forgotten for a 
moment that ye knew him; you at least 
will understand. The Fathers held 
that the devil sometimes was permitted 
to walk in human form, the mediceval- 
ists agreed. I have thought at times 
that this was a modern instance. He 
will be punished eventually, no doubt, 
but meanwhile it is his hour. You, 
Travis—sir, I mean—are burning tu 
call him out, I see it in your eye, but, 
ye won't for ye can’t. There is a 
hedge about him, for a time. Then 
don’t be too hard upon me, a weaker 
man, a man with nerves, that I obeyed 
him like his dog. Sir—madam—he 
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held Lord Duddingstone’s warrant over 
me like a whip; I ran, I crawled, I 
fetched and carried for him for near a 
month, and for what? Half a bed ina 
waterside inn and my bread—no more; 
and at the end of it, having throttled 
and thrashed me near to fainting, he 
drags me to a recruiting sergeant, en- 
lists me, pockets my bounty and makes 
off. Oh, if there be a God!” 

“By your account, Tavy, ye had the 
poorest of times with the fellow and 
are well quit of him!” 

“Oh, that I were,’ whimpered the 
other, “but Iam not. He knows where 
I am quartered here. My room-ser- 
geant is in his interest, as I believe. 
If in London I was used like a hound, 
here I am served like a blackamoor; 
nay, a black in service has the better 
life of it. And, now ” with a side- 
long glance at the lady, * ‘twill be hell 
itself,’ he groaned. 

“I do not understand. Ye will tell us 
that he forced ye to marry him to this 
lady, Tavy os 

“He did, 
choose.” 

“Well, I believe ye. He being what 
he is, and ye what ye are, ye could not 
And faith, the fellow was too 
I, at least, 








he did, sir; I could not 


choose. 
much for the two of us. 
took no change out of him.” 

“That's true, sir,” assented the other, 
saluting automatically, and shuddering 
at the remembrance of the last time 
that they had met. 

“But for the 
Travis, “take what 
man, for neither my sister nor I will 
molest ye. We want no more from 
ye than your sworn deposition of her 


present,” resumed 


comfort ye can, 


marriage, something more formal than 
the one we hold, and with witnesses to 
your signature of better standing than 
a lodging-house keeper and a sea-cap- 
tain. Ye understand?” 

The unfortunate man_ understood 
only too well. “Ob, Lord,” he wept, 


breaking forth afresh, “that caps the 
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business, and will be my very death. 
The Major” (for the wretch there was 
but one in the garrison) “will get wind 
of it, and, begging your pardon, and 
this lady’s, he is already paying his ad- 
dresses elsewhere. I had it from his 
batman, sir. So ye will see that if my 
testimony is likely to stand in his way 
I shall be done for in no time. I dare 
not think to what lengths my sergeant 
and my casemate will go to earn his 
dollars; and if I should chance to live 


through their horseplay, he _ will 
give me up upon the English war- 
rant.” 


“In a word,” replied Travis, taking 
in the situation, “he has ye all round; 
the man carries too heavy metal for 
you and me, Tavy.” 

“Listen to me, poor man,” said Sue, 
touched to the heart by the deplorable 
predicament to which his vices and his 
weakness had conducted the clergy- 
man. “If I spoke harshly just now, 
forgive me, as I forgive you; I cannot 
bear that any one should be afraid of 
You have nothing to fear 
from us. My husband has renounced 
me. I wish to have no more to do 
with him. God, who has punished you 
for the evil you did to me, may one 
day, perhaps, punish him. I think He 
will. But I'll move no finger to harm 
him, nor ask anything of the man but 
to be left to myself.” 


me—of me! 


The sun, bright to the last, had 
dipped behind the hills above Cabrita 
Point. It was already dusk in the 
Alaméda below, where one of the reg- 
imental bands was playing, but there 
was still light upon the bushy terraces 
from which Travis and Sue were de- 
scending. Ina covered way, at which 
the engineers had been working, a link- 
man was busy with flint and steel, 
making a light for the lanthorn he car- 
ried, whilst just on before, his master, 


some officer of importance, who had 
been inspecting the progress of the 
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work, paced slowly in thought, his 
hands behind him. The lieutenant 
glanced at him in passing and instantly 


saluted with the fervor of youth for 

its hero. “His Excellency!” he whis- 

pered, and Susan's eyes widened. 
Ashton Hilliers. 


(To be continued.) 





MIGRATING STARS. 


There is still much that is mysterious 
about the migration of birds. What, 
for instance, is the purpose of these 
long journeys? The interesting sugges- 
tion was made a few years ago that 
birds come north for the breeding sea- 
son because a greater supply of food is 
needed when there is a family to keep. 
and this requires longer hours of work 
in collecting it: they come north, in 
fact, in order to utilize that plentiful 
daylight which Englishmen have re- 
cently been accused of wasting so un- 
profitably. But neither this nor other 
suggestions have attained general ac- 


: ceptance; the object of the long journey 


is still doubtful. On the other hand, 
the actual fact of migration is no 
longer doubted, though much of the evi- 
dence for it is circumstantial. In Gil- 
bert White’s time the alternative of hi- 
bernation in a torpid state found some 
favor, and White himself was puzzling 
over the matter not a little. Thus he 
writes to Daines Barrington on Decem- 
ber 9th, 1773:— 


The hirundines, if they please, are 
certainly capable of migration, and 
yet, no doubt, are often found in a 
torpid state: but redstarts, nightingales, 
whitethroats, blackcaps, &c., &c., are 
very ill provided for long flights: have 
never been once found, as I ever heard 
of, in a torpid state; and yet can never 
be supposed, in such troops, from year 
to year, to dodge and elude the eyes of 
the curious. 


White’s correspondent Barrington 
had some months earlier written an 
“ingenious essay against the received 
notion of (birds’) migration,” which 


Boswell introduced to Johnson's notice; 
and the reply of the great man is as 
terse and vigorous as usual. 


I think we have as good evidence for 
the migration of woodcocks as can be 
desired. We find they disappear at 
n certain time of the year, and appear 
again at a certain time of the year: and 
some of them, when weary in their 
flight, have been known to alight on 
the rigging of ships far out to sea. 


This utterance has both a general 
and a particular interest for us. 
Firstly it gives us a great man's stand- 
ard of “evidence as good as can be de- 
sired.” We have it on the authority of 
Lord Morley, in a recent address, that 
the very highest qualification of an 
educated man or woman is to know 
“what is evidence—when a thing is 
proved and when it is not’: and ac- 
cordingly a concrete example from the 
lips of Samuei Johnson is worth study- 
ing. He cites no direct testimony: the 
birds have not been seen in actual 
flight, but they disappear, and reap- 
pear, and have occasionally rested on 
ships at points lying presumably on 
the route. Hence with the eye of 
faith we can see them winging their 
way, side by side, in great flocks, to 
their distant destination. 

And thus we come to the particular 
interest which lies in the analogy ad- 
ventured in the title of this paper. It 
has: lately been realized that there are 
flocks of stars travelling in just this 
manner, and the evidence for this state- 
ment contrasts curiously with that just 
considered in the case of birds. In- 
stead of the beginning and end of the 
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journey being best known while the 
flight must be imagined, it is now the 
steady flight which is observed, while 
on the whence, and the whither, and 
especially on the why, we can only 
speculate. Nevertheless, the contem- 
plation of associated flocks of stars 
steadily journeying past us, the conse- 
quent suggestion that distant clusters 
may have passed near us in the long 
ago, or may be approaching to within 
hail of us in the remote future, the 
possibility that our own Sun may form 
one of such a cluster, and the identifi- 
cation of his companions—all these 
facts and _ possibilities necessarily 
appeal strongly to our _ imagina- 
tions. 

The first chapter in our modern 
knowledge of stellar migration was 
printed in September, 1908. The ob- 
servations which rendered the printing 
possible, and the suspicions which 
prompted their collation, go back many 
years, as will presently be explained; 
but the half-dozen pages in which 
Professor Lewis Boss, of Albany, 
N. Y., announced his convincing and 
far-reaching results took the astronom- 
ical world distinctly by surprise. His 
paper bore the title, “Convergent of a 
Moving Cluster in Taurus,” and it 
opens with the statement that no fewer 
than thirty-nine stars, scattered over 
an area as large as the Great Bear in 
the sky (or we may perhaps say with- 
out fear of misconception, a space 
nearly as big as India on the terrestrial 
globe), are all moving accurately 
towards the same point. It is not sug- 
gested that they will ever meet; on the 
contrary, the evidence shows that they 
are really moving in strictly parallel 
lines; but by the laws of perspective 
these lines appear to converge to a 
“vanishing point,” which in this con- 
nection Professor Boss has named a 
“convergent,” a name which will prob- 
ably be generally adopted hereafter. 
That it was used for the first time a 
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year ago shows how new is our in- 
formation. 

It may naturally be asked: If suspi- 
cions arose about this travelling of 
groups of stars Many years ago, why 
has there been such long delay in veri- 
fication? The answer is that the requi- 
site accuracy was wanting. Let us 
take, by way of illustration, a student’s 
drawing of a rectangular box. He se- 
lects a “vanishing point’ and draws 
lines through it to represent parallel 
edges, which he thickens where they 
represent the box, and leaves faint or 
dotted elsewhere. If the constructing 
lines and vanishing point be rubbed 
out, we could nevertheless find the van- 
ishing point again by producing the 
edges of the box. But if the student 
was unskilful and drew these edges 
badly, we should find that they would 
not meet in a point, but only pass 
near: and this would be especially true 
if the edges were very short, and if the 
student had used a ruler which was far 
from straight. If there were serious 
errors of this kind, the prolongation of 
the edges would perhaps show a rough 
convergence, but it might be impossible 
to identify the vanishing point within 
wide limits of error. The suggestion 
that the edges had been drawn by the 
use of such a point might be reduced 
to a mere suspicion. 

This was practically the state of af- 
fairs with the cluster in Taurus until 
a year or two ago. Professor Boss 
tells us that for twenty-five years he 
had been trying to find a vanishing 
point or convergent for this cluster, 
without success: the observed move- 
ments of the stars (corresponding to the 
box-edges in our illustration) were so 
short and so badly ruled. They were 
short because in the half-century (or 
little more) during which the stars have 
been under observation, they have only 
moved through very little arcs in the 
sky. Remembering that we are deal- 
ing, on the celestial globe, with an area 
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as large as India on the terrestrial, we 
may ask what terrestrial length would 
represent the little star-tracks from 
which we are to try to infer their 
goal? A hundred miles, ten, one mile? 
Much less even than the lowest of 
these; more like a furlong. No won- 
der that Professor Boss has to multiply 
them about 1,000 times in order to rep- 
resent them in a diagram at all. Ona 
school map of India their lengths 
would be less than the width of the 
wavy lines representing the small riv- 
ers or of the dots representing small 
towns. It would tax the skill of a 
draughtsman, armed with the straight- 
est of rulers, to represent the accurate 
convergence of lines so short. Add to 
this that the rulers used by astrono- 
mers have been far from perfect, and 
we have two good reasons why our 
knowledge has been slow to ripen. 
Needless to say, immense pains have 
been taken to get them as straight as 
possible, so as to represent the posi- 
tions of the stars with the utmost ac- 
curacy. But the imperfections that 
persist in spite of all precautions be- 
come evident when one observatory 
compares its results with those of an- 
other. What ought to be a fit as per- 
fect as the fit of two straight lines is 
seen to be like the track of a bicycle, 
where the hind wheel follows the front 
more or less, but wobbles first to one 
side and then to the other. This does 
not necessarily mean carelessness or 
unskilfulness on the part of either ob- 
servatory: such minute accuracy is re- 
quired that the most trifling cause is 
enough to disturb it. We may enum- 
erate a few of such disturbances which 
the patient work of the last century 
has first detected and then obviated so 
far as possible. There are a host of 
human peculiarities in observing, which 
have become famous under the name 
of “personal equation.” But the sim- 
ple notion of a constant peculiarity for 
each observer, to which this term was 
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originally applied, has been much elab- 
orated and can now only be accepted 
as corresponding to a rough average. 
The personal equation changes if a new 
instrument is used, or if a fainter star 
be observed without change of instru- 
ment, or as the observer grows older, 
or as his bodily health varies. On one 
occasion the present writer was asso- 
ciated with an eminent French astron- 
omer in determining the longitude of 
Paris, and at dinner with his col- 
league before beginning the night’s ob- 
servations ordered a bottle of white 
wine as a change from the red which 
had been customary. His action was 
not approved. “Ca changera l’équation 
personnelle” was the grave comment. 
The conception of an observer has in 
fact steadily increased in complexity, 
until he is now regarded as liable to 
be deranged by almost every wind that 
blows: only by multiplying observers 
can accurate results be obtained, as 
wisdom from a multitude of counsel- 
lors. 

But peculiarities are not limited to 
the observer: they attach to the instru- 
ment also. The instrument is perhaps 
a better traveller than the observer, for 
Professor Boss has recently demon- 
strated, by a most laborious experi- 
ment, that a carefully made instrument 
may be transported from the north to 
the south hemisphere—from Albany, 
N. Y., to a chosen site in Argentina— 
and still retain its special characteris- 
tics. But the characteristics may be 
nevertheless numerous and _ trouble- 
some. Pivots which should be per- 
fectly round and equal can only be so 
called by courtesy: the division marks 
on the circle all have minute errors of 
placing; the instrument bends under its 
own weight, and it is affected by 
changes of temperature and weather 
generally. And then, again, there are 
disturbing causes which are indepen- 
dent of the observer and his instru- 
ment—unsteadiness in the atmosphere, 
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and even in the earth itself. This last 
is a discovery of the last twenty 
years, but it was of course existent 
previously, and therefore the old ob- 
servations are affected by it to an ex- 
tent only partially known. 

This list will indicate the difficulties 
of attaining accuracy in observation. 
We shall probably admit that, so far 
from it being surprising that different 
observatories get different results, it 
would be astonishing if they got the 
same. And yet unless their results 
can be rendered equivalent by a system- 
atic process we cannot get the in- 
formation required. It is Professor 
Boss’s great achievement to have de- 
vised a satisfactory process for this pur- 
pose, and it is a convincing proof of his 
success that he can now use the ob- 
servations to obtain such precise in- 
formation as that published in Septem- 
ber, 1908. 

It would take us beyond the scope 
of this article to describe his methods 
fully, but a word or two may be said 
about them. Having collected all the cat- 
alogues of stars made at all the world’s 
observatories for the past century (and 
these are numerous, for the need of 
such catalogues was much felt at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and all the astronomical world settled 
down to make them), he has formed 
from them a gigantic card-catalogue, 
each separate star having a card as- 
signed to it, on which are entered the 


particulars from every catalogue in 
which it appears. If we turn over 


these cards we find that on some there 
is only a single entry, on others but 
two or three, and so on; but on a few 
ecards there will be a very great num- 
ber of entries. Such a star as Sirius, 
for instance, would appear in all the 
catalogues, or nearly all. Hence, by 
comparing the different results, we find 
out some of the peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent catalogues. Professor Boss be- 


gan with the most popular stars, and 
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squeezed out of them all possible in- 
formation as to the idiosyncrasies of 
the catalogues. He investigated the 
defects of the ruler, so to speak, which 
each observatory had been using by 
comparing the lines together, or rather 
portions of them, for the popular stars 
were not numerous enough to test the 
whole extent. Having learnt some- 
thing of these defects, he then used his 
knowledge in other cases where the 
same part of the ruler had been used 
for other stars, and so little by little ex- 
tended his list. The steps of the 
process were successively entered on 
the cards, so that the catalogue became 
more and more precious. Its value 
was incidentally illustrated to me while 
on a delightful visit to Albany in 1904 
in a very practical manner. “You see, 
it’s kept right here by the window,” 
said its author, “and everyone in the 
place knows that on any alarm of 
fire, the first thing to do is to hand out 
these boxes through the window.” 
The work of construction has taken 
many years, but is now complete, and 
we are eagerly expecting publication. 
Meanwhile our appetites have been 
whetted, if that is possible, by the 
beautiful results obtained for the move- 
ment of the Taurus cluster. 

For the interest of this movement 
does not end with the discovery of the 
“convergent” or vanishing point; it is 
only beginning. There is more to be 
learnt about the motion than we can 
gather from the mere perspective view. 
Forty-five years ago Huggins and 
‘Miller showed how the velocity of ap- 
proach or recession of a star could be 
inferred from its spectrum, the lines in 
which would be displaced to one side 
or the other of their terrestrial equiv- 
alents. The roughness of the early ex- 
periments has been diminished by suc- 
cessive improvements, until the method 
has triumphantly measured the veloc- 
ity of the earth in its annual journey 
with an accuracy comparable with that 
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attainable by any other method. What, 
then, do we learn about the Taurus 
cluster on applying this totally inde- 
pendent test? Up to the present it 
has only been very partially applied, for 
only three of the thirty-nine’ stars are 
bright enough to have been measured; 
but so far there is full confirmation of 
the association of the stars, for the 
measured velocities of recession are all 
very close to twenty-five miles per sec- 
ond. This is only the component di- 
rectly away from us, of which we learn 
nothing from Professor Boss’s work, 
since it leaves the apparent place of the 
star unaltered. Taking account of 
both components, we get a complete 
knowledge of the place and motion of 
these three stars in space, and by infer- 
ence of all the others; and this is what 
we learn: The cluster is now about 
120 light-years away from us (i.e., light 
from it takes 120 years to reach us; the 
distance in miles, if anyone prefers it, 
is 800 million million), and is receding 
in an oblique direction. It passed us 
closest about 8,000 centuries 
about half its present distance; and, 
looking to the future, in about 65 mil- 
lion years from now it will have 
shrunk to a globular cluster (similar to 
many Others scattered over the sky), 
about 20’ in diameter. Instead of be- 
ing comparable to India on the terres- 
trial globe, it will be only the size of 
Anglesea. But it is the internal be- 
havior of the cluster which arrests the 
attention; we should have been pre- 
pared for considerable internal move- 
ments, and yet there are scarcely any at 
all: the stars keep their places in an 
orderly advance such as we sometimes 
see represented in the flight of birds, as 
suggested in the title of the present pa- 
Some new name for such ad- 


ago, at 


per. 


vances is necessary, because the name 
“star-drift,” formerly proposed by the 
late R. A. Proctor, has been recently 
appropriated to another purpose, and, 
moreover, when used by him, did not 
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connote all that we now know. We 
shall speak more particularly of his pio- 
neer suggestions in a moment; but the 
point to be noted here is that the idea 
of a nice parallelism in the movements 
was probably not present to his mind. 
It is indeed more natural to think of a 
certain amount of internal movement, 
such as we see in a cloud of insects, 
which is nevertheless moving as a 
whole at the same time: and one rea- 
son is that we naturally think of asso- 
ciated stars as being near enough to- 
gether to influence one another. Ap- 
parently this is a misleading concep 
tion: the distances between the mem- 
bers of the cluster are vast—as great as 
that of Sirius from our Sun, say—and 
at such distances their mutual attrac- 
tions are insensible. But, then, what 
is the origin of the companionship, if 
mutual attraction be excluded? We 
seem to be thrown back on association 
of birth—perhaps some yast nebula has 
collected into stars as a cloud con- 
denses into drops, retaining at the same 
time its vast extension and its pri- 
mzeval velocity. Whence it came bil- 
lions of years ago, and whither it is 
bound, it is idle even to speculate at 
present: we may 
have learnt of its majestic progress. 
In looking for other migrating sys- 
tems, it is natural to turn first to that 
which Mr. Proctor noticed forty years 
ago, formed by five of the seven stars 
in the Great Bear. The two to be ex- 
cluded are the first and the last, which 
form part of another system, as we 
But Proctor no- 
between 


be well content to 


shall presently see. 
ticed the general sympathy 
the apparent movements of the middle 
five, and asked Sir William Huggins to 
radial with 
the spectroscope, confidently predicting 
that they would be found to be sim- 
ilar. Such at the 
time quite new, and the indications ob- 
tained were rough compared with mod- 
ern precision. But they nevertheless 


examine the components 


observations were 
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verified Mr. Proctor’s prediction in a 
curious and dramatic manner. Sir 
William had momentarily forgotten 
which were the five associated stars, 
and thought they included the first. 
When, therefore, he found the results 
for the first and second to be different, 
he concluded that the verdict was ad- 
verse. Nevertheless, he went on to 
the other stars, and found that the 
middle five were receding from us, 
while the extremes were approaching: 
contrary to what he himself had ex- 
pected, but just what should be the 
case on Mr. Proctor’s hypothesis. 
These early measures have been sup- 
plemented by others at various times 
by other observers; but it is only 
within the last few months that our 
knowledge has been rendered definite 
and accurate, and the true dimensions 
of this wonderful cluster have been re- 
vealed. It now appears that Sirius 
belongs to the same cluster! This is a 
startling addition. Hitherto when we 
have seen Sirius low in the south and 
the Great Bear away to the north it 
has never occurred to us that they were 
related; but the evidence seems to be 
clear: this particular flock of migrants 
is flying close overhead, so to speak, 
and is scattered so wide that some stars 
have passed us already before others 
have come up. We feel a new inter- 
est in their journey now that we real- 
ize these conditions: we feel that we 
now know more of our neighbors 
among the stars, however temporary 
their proximity may be—more of the 
possibilities of influence on our own 
past or future. 

But this is anticipating a little. Let 
us first consider briefly the beautiful 
work of Dr. Ludendorff, of Potsdam, 
which established the unity of the sys- 
tem of five sturs. He had several new 


difficulties to overcome which did not 
arise in the case of the Taurus cluster. 
The first star of the five (8 Ursze Ma- 
joris) is not moving steadily at all. Not 
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very long ago this fact would have 
seemed fatal to the idea of association 
with the others; but we have gradually 
learnt that an apparently single star 
may be a pair of suns revolving round 
each othe?, though we cannot see them 
separately. Careful measures of the 
spectrum lines, repeated many times, 
are capable of telling us the period and 
velocity of revolution; and on carrying 
out this laborious preliminary re- 
search, Dr. Ludendorff found that the 
period is just over twenty-seven days. 
He was then able to clear the results 
from the velocity of revolution and so 
to obtain the steady movement of the 
twin system, which was found to be in 
good accordance with that of others. 
And there were somewhat similar 
troubles with two of the other stars, 
which it would take too long to notice 
in detail. Ultimately Dr. Ludendorff 
shows that all the knowledge collected 
from various sources is consistent with 
the steady progression of the system at 
a rate of about eight miles per second 
relatively to the Sun, and with a pres- 
ent distance from us of about ninety 
light-years. But, as before, it is the 
extent of the system itself which is 
most striking. The stars are so far 
apart that light takes many years to 
travel from one to another; and yet 
their common movement demonstrates 
some association, dating from the re- 
mote past. And now Dr. Ejnar Hertz- 
sprung, of Géttingen, has identified 
seven more stars as belonging to this 
great system, including the brightest 
star in the Northern Crown, one in the 
Lion, one in Eridanus, one in Auriga, 
and Sirius, as above mentioned. These 
stars are scattered widely over the sky, 
and there may still be others not yet 
detected, the search for which will be 
fascinating. Of those already known, 
Sirius is by far the nearest to us, be- 
ing only ten light-years away. Most of 
them are a hundred times as bright as 
our own Sun; but from observations of 
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those which are twin suns (and there 
are a number of such cases) it would 
appear that the masses are not much 
greater than that of our own Sun—the 
much greater brightness means higher 
temperature and not greater size. 
Does our Sun belong to such a sys- 
tem, and, if so, how should we recog- 
nize our travelling companions? Let 
us first think how one of a naval 
squadron would recognize the lights of 
its companions at sea by night. These 
lights would travel along with it and 
maintain, therefore, fixed directions. 
This is a necessary condition; but it is 
not sufficient, for three other classes of 
lights would also behave in this way, 
namely, first, the stars in the sky, 
which are so distant that they seem to 
travel along with us; secondly, fixed 
lights (such as those of lighthouses), 
which are either dead ahead or dead 
astern; and thirdly, moving lights (of 
other ships), travelling directly towards 
or away from the squadron (relatively). 
The second and third classes may be 
combined into one; they may both be 
brought under the designation of lights 
of which the whole relative motion is 
in the line of sight and not across it. 
So in the case of the Sun a neces- 
sary condition to be observed by stars 
claiming to belong to its squadron is 
that they must not change their appar- 
ent direction; and, further, since the 
same appearance of fixity would result 


from a star being so distant that its’ 


movement could not be measured, we 
must have some way of distinguishing 
between the two. A rough guide is 
apparent brightness: we may expect 
distant stars to appear faint, while the 
Sun’s companions should be near us, 
and therefore bright. But this is only 
a rough guide, since the stars vary 
greatly in intrinsic brightness. A bei- 


ter test is to measure the actual dis- 
tances from us by the method of par- 
allax; and on applying it, Sir David 
Gill found how deceptive mere bright- 
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ness may be, seeing that some of the 
brightest stars (@ Argiis, B Orionis, and 
a Virginis, for instance) are so far 
away that their parallaxes cannot be 
measured. These stars are also ap- 
parently fixed in the sky (or very nearly 
so); and if it were not for the spectro- 
scope we should not know whether this 
apparent fixity is due to their travel- 
ling along with us, or to their great dis- 
tance. But the spectroscope tells us 
that 8 Orionis, for instance, is reced- 
ing from us at the rate of thirteen 
miles a second, and cannot be reckoned 
a fellow-traveller. The complete test 
of fellowship is at least threefold: the 
star must appear fixed in the sky, the 
spectroscope must assign it a very 
small velocity of approach or recession 
(not more than a mile or two per sec- 
ond, certainly), and if in addition it is 
fairly bright we may perhaps look for 
its company on our journey for a 
stage or two; but it must be confessed 
that up to the present very few such 
credentials have been obtained. The 
variable star Algol is perhaps moving 
with us, and so is his neighbor £ in 
the constellation Perseus, but not a. Of 
the three well-known stars in the 
Eagle, one (1) may be flying with us; 
the others are certainly not. The 
Swan may be partly going our way 
(a and y ), but in part is certainly not 
(B, é, €,). Our knowledge will ad- 
vance in completeness with the publi- 
cation of more spectroscopic observa- 
tions. At present this publication is 
regrettably behindhand. 

It looks as though we were break- 
ing up the old constellations in a ruth- 
less manner, but this, after all, is noth- 
ing new; the division began when Hal- 
ley first drew attention to the move- 
ments of the stars a couple of centuries 
ago. Modern knowledge has indeed 
done something in the way of recon- 
ciliation, for, as we have seen, five of 
the stars in the Great Bear have been 
knit together into a closely associated 
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family, and it may be added that the 
remaining two, although apparently 
most separated, are in reality travelling 
hand in hand, or flying side by side, or 
shall we say soaring together? For 
the curious fact emerges that this pair 
of stars is almost at rest in the uni- 
verse as we know it. We can only, of 
course, perceive motion relatively to 
other stars, for there is no absolute 
view-point: the most disinterested 
standard we can choose is the general 
average of a large number of stars, and 
though these are moving in various di- 
rections, the systems of a and y Urs 
Majoris seem to hang nicely balanced 
among them. 

The other five, with their companions 
above-mentioned, probably partake of a 
more general movement, to which the 
name “drift” has recently been as- 
signed; so that Mr. Proctor’s use of the 
term is no longer available for the 
movements to which he originally drew 
attention. It would have been pleas- 
anter to keep his own name for his own 
discovery; but the value of that discov- 
ery has only just’ been realized, and 
meanwhile a more far-reaching phe- 
nomenon has been brought to light by 
Kapteyn and others. There are ap- 
parently two great streams or “drifts” 
of stars moving through one another. 
Their progressions are not strictly or- 
dered flights, like the migrations here 
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considered; the internal movements are 
much larger, so that besides the un- 
doubted general advance there is much 
running about of individuals through 
the crowd. Some details with regard 
to this most important discovery were 
given in this Review in April, 1907. 
Much has since been added to the in- 
formation then available, but it would 
extend this article unduly to attempt 
any account of it here. 

A concluding word may be said con- 
cerning the spectroscopic observations 
which have consolidated the discover- 
ies here dealt with, and without which 
their basis would be quite insecure. It 
has been mentioned how Mr. Proctor 
sought the help of Sir William Huggins 
forty years ago. Within the last few 
weeks Sir William has issued his early 
papers, already classical, in a splendid 
and most welcome volume. In a note 
dated 1909 he refers to these observa- 
tions for detecting motion in the line 
of sight as constituting “a task almost 
beyond what it was possible to accom- 
plish without some uncertain results.” 
Nevertheless, the foundations of our 
modern knowledge were surely laid by 
this courageous pioneer in 1872; and 
deep must be his satisfaction to see 
such a superstructure fashioned before 
he himself has handed over his tools to 
a younger man and rested from his la- 
bors. 

H. H. Turner. 
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All the mass of acute and valuable 
matter written or compiled about Mil- 
ton leaves eternally an unanswered 
question; a difficulty felt by all if ex- 
pressed by few of his readers. That 
difficulty is a contrast between the man 
and his poems. There exists in the 


world a group of persons who perpetu- 
ally try to prove that Shakespeare was 
a clown and could not have written 


about princes, or that he was a drunk- 
ard and could not have written about 
virtue. I think there is a slight fallacy 
in the argument. But I wonder they 
have not tried the much more tempting 
sport of separating the author of L’Al- 
leyro from the author of the Defensus 
Populi Anglicani. For the contrast be- 
tween the man Milton and the poet 
Milton is very much greater than is 
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commonly realized. I fear that the 
shortest and clearest way of stating it 
is that, when all is said and done, he is 
a poet whom we cannot help liking, and 
a man whom we cannot like. I find it 
far easier to believe that an intoxi- 
cated Shakespeire wrote the marble 
parts of Shakespeare than that a mar- 
ble Milton wrote the intoxicated, or 
rather, intoxicating, parts of Milton. 
Milton’s character was cold; he was 
one of those men who had every vir- 
tue except the one virtue needful. 
While other poets have been polyga- 
mists from passion, he was a polygamist 
on principle. While other artists were 
merely selfish, he was egoistic. The 
public has a very quick eye for por- 
traits, a very keen nose for personality; 
and across two centuries the traditional 
picture of Milton dictating to his 
daughters till they were nearly dead 
has kept the truth about Milton; it has 
not taken the chill off. But though the 
mass of men feel the fact Milton even 
after two hundred years, they do not 
read the poetry of Milton at all. And 
so, because the man Milton was cold, 
they have got over the difficulty by 
that the poetry of Milton is 
cold too; cold, classical, marmoreal. 
But the poetry of Milton is not cold. 
He did in his later years, and in a fit 
of bad temper, write a classical drama, 
which is the only one of his works that 
is really difficult to read. But taken 
as a whole he is a particularly poetical 
poet, as fond of symbols and witchery 
as Coleridge, as fond of colored pleas- 
He is sometimes suf- 


saying 


ures as Keats. 
. ficiently amorous to be called tender; 
and he is frequently sufficiently amor- 


ous to be called sensual. Even his re- 


ligion is not always heathen in his 
poetry. If you heard for the first 


time the line, 

Ny the dear might of Him that walked 
the waves, 

you would only fancy that some heart 

heat and humility. 


of true religious 
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such as Crashaw or George Herbert, 
had for a moment achieved a technical 
triumph and found a faultless line. If 
you read for the first time 


But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 


you would think that the most irre- 
sponsible of the Elizabethans had ut- 
tered it as he went dancing down the 
street, drunk, and believing himself in 


Aready. If you read 


Blossoms and fruits at once of golden 
hue 

Appeared, with gay enamelled colors 
mixed, 


or 


Silence was pleased. Now glowed the 
firmament 


With living sapphires, 


you would think that all the rich dyes 
of the Orient and the Middle Ages had 
met, as they do in some quite modern 
poet, such as Keats or Swinburne. If 
you read the account of the ale and the 
elf and the Christmas sports in L’A!- 
legro, you might think them written by 
the most rollicking of rustic poets; if 
you read some lines about Eve in 
Paradise Lost, you might think them 
written at once by the most passionate 
and the chivalrous of 
Paradise Lost is not dull; it is not even 
remem ber 


most lovers. 


frigid. Any one who can 
reading the first few books as a boy will 
know what I mean; it romance, 
and even a fantaStic romance. There 
is something in it of Thalaba the De- 
stroyer; something wild magical 
about the image of the empire in the 
abyss scaling the turrets of the magi- 
cian who is king of the cosmos. There 
is something Oriental in its design and 
its strange colors. One cannot imag- 
ing Flaxman illustrating Milton as he 
Nor is it even true 


Is a 


and 


illustrated Homer. 
that these rich glimpses or tropical ter- 
rors are conveyed in a clear outline of 
language. No one took more liberties 
with English, with metre, or even with 
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common-sense, tkan Milton; an _ in- 
stance, of course, is the well-known 
superlative about Adam and his chil- 
dren. 

Milton was not a simple epic poet like 
Homer, nor was he even a specially 
clear epic poet like Virgil. If those 
two great men had studied his verse 
they would have certainly acknowl- 
edged its power; but they would have 
shrunk from its inversions, its abrupt 
ellipses, its sentences that sometimes 
come tail foremost. I might even say 
that Homer reading Milton might have 
much the same feelings as Milton read- 
ing Browning. He would have found 


_ Or of the eternal coeternal beam 
a trifle obscure, and 


nor sometimes forget, 
Those other two, equalled with me in 
fate, etc., etc., 

almost entirely unintelligible. In this 
sense it is absurd to set up Milton as 
a superlatively clear and classic poet. 
In the art of turning his sentences in- 
side out he never had an equal; and 
the only answer is to say that the re- 
sult is perfect; though it is inside out, 
yet somehow it is right side out. 

Nevertheless the tradition which 
puts Milton with Virgil and the large 
and lucid poets, must possess and does 
possess some poetic significance. It 
lies, I think, in this: the startling con- 
trast between Milton and the century 
in which he lived. He was not su- 
premely classical; but he was classi- 
cal in a time when classicism was al- 
most forgotten. He was not specially 
lucid; but he was moderately intelligi- 
ble in an age when nearly all poets 
were proud of being unintelligible; an 
age of a hundred Brownings gone mad. 

The seventeenth century was a most 
extraordinary time, which still awaits 
its adequate explanation. It was some- 
thing coming after the Renaissance 
which developed and yet darkened and 
confused it, just as a tree might be 
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more tangled for growing. The puns 
that had been in Shakespeare few and 
bad became numberless and ingenious. 
The schisms of thought which had un- 
dér Wickliffe and Luther been hearty 
and yet full of a human hesitation, be- 
came harsh, incessant, exclusive; every 
morning one heard that a new mad sect 
had excommunicated humanity. The 
grammars of Greek and Latin which 
the young princes of the Renaissance 
had read as if they were romances, 
were now being complicated by bald- 
headed pedants until no one on earth 
could read them. Theology, which 
had been an amusement with the 
Popes, was a disease with the Puritans. 
War, which had been the sport of gen- 
tlemen, was now rapidly becoming that 
ill-smelling science for enginers that it 
still remains. The air was full of an- 
ger; and not a young sort of anger; ex- 
asperation on points of detail perpetu- 
ally renewed. If the Renaissance was 
like a splendid wine, the seventeenth 
century might be compared to the sec- 
ond fermentation into vinegar. But 
whatever metaphor we use the main 
fact is certain; the age was horribly 
complex; it was learned, it was 
crabbed, and in nearly all its art and 
utterance, it was crooked. Remem- 
ber the wonderfully witty poets of 
Charles I; those wonderfully witty 
poets who are incomprehensible 
at the first reading and dull even when 
one can comprehend them. Think of 
the scurrilous war of pamphlets, in 
which Milton himself engaged; pamph- 
lets full of elaborate logic which no 
one can follow, and elaborate scandals 
which everybody has forgotten. Think | 
of the tortured legalities of Crown and 
Parliament, quoting against each other 
precedents of an utterly different age; 
think of the thick darkness of diplo- 
macy that covers the meaning (if it 
had any) of the Thirty Years’ War. 
The seventeenth century was a laby- 
rinth; it was full of corners and crot- 
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chets. And against this sort of back- 
ground Milton stands up as simple and 
splendid as Apollo. His style, which 
must always have been splendid, ap- 
peared more pure and translucent than 
it really was in contrast with all that 
mad mystification and darkness. 

A riddle itself, that time is full of 
minor riddles; and one of the most in- 
explicable of them involves the whole 
position of Milton. How far was 
there really a connection between Cal- 
vinism and the idea of liberty, or the 
idea of popular government? There is 
much to be said on both sides; indeed, 
there is no more perplexing question 
than whereabouts at the Reformation, 
and just after the Reformation, lay the 
real seed of modern self-government 
and freedom, or, to speak more strictly, 
of the modern belief in them; for we 
rather praise these things than possess 
them. 

The first and fundamental fact is 
certainly against the liberalizing char- 
acter of Puritanism. It did not pro- 
fess to be merely a moral movement; 
its whole point was that it was strictly 
a theological movement; its chief ob- 
jection to its enemies was that they 
tried to exalt (as the Scotch Puritans 
said) “the cauld banes of morality” 
above the sustaining and comfortable 
doctrine of predestination. To a Cal- 
vinist the most important thing was 
Calvinism; to a Puritan the most im- 
portant thing was the Puritan creed; 
and this in itself certainly did not favor 
the vague sentiments either of emanci- 
pation or fraternity. Calvinism took 
away a man’s liberty in the universe: 
why, then, should it favor his liberty in 
the State? Puritans denied free will: 
why should they be likely to affirm 
free speech? Why should the Calvin- 
ists object to an aristocracy? The Cal- 
vinists were an aristocracy; they were 
the most arrogant and awful of aris- 
tocracies by the nature of their own be- 
lief; they were the elect. Why should 
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the Puritans dislike a baby being born 
a nobleman or a gentleman? It was 
their whole philosophy that a baby is* 
born a celestial nobleman; that he is 
at birth and before birth a member of 
the cosmic upper classes. It should 
have been a small matter for the Puri- 
tans to admit that one might be born a 
king; seeing that they maintained the 
much more paradoxical position that 
one might be born a saint. Nor is it 
easy to see why upon their own ideal 
principles the Puritan should have dis- 
liked despotism or arbitrary 
though it is certainly much more the 
fact that they did dislike despotism 
than that they did dislike oligarchy. 
The first conception of Calvinism is a 
fierce insistence on the utterly arbi- 
trary nature of power. The King of 
the Cavaliers was not so 
purely wilful, so sublimely capricious a 
sultan, as the God of the Puritans. 
But we can add something much 
more plain and practical. It is not 
merely that despotism or oligarchy 
might well have pleased the Puritans 
in theory; it is also true that they did 
please the Puritans in practice. Of 
the democratic element that did 
honestly exist in Puritanism I will 
speak in a moment; but the oli- 
garchic and despotic elements were 
not merely things that logically ought 
to have appeared, but things that ac- 
tually did appear. 
nied, I think, by serious historians that 
the whole business of the Puritan re- 
volt and triumph anti-popular; 
that is to say, that at almost any given 
moment of the struggle, universal suf- 
frage would have been a clear victory 
for the king. The really brilliant tri- 
umph of Cromwell was not his triumph 
over the monarchy but his triumph 
over the democracy; the fact that he 
somehow kept the enormous crowd 
ealled England quiet. In his 
great glory was not in heading the 
Great Rebellion, but in avoiding the 


power; 


certainly 


It is no longer de- 


was 


short, 
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Great Rebellion. For the really Great 


Rebellion was the one that never hap- 


pened. But, indeed, it is unnecessary 
even to urge so generally accepted a 
conjecture as this: Whatever may be 
true of the rebellion as a whole, no 
one will deny that at certain moments 
Puritanism appeared in politics as ar- 
rogant, fastidious and anti-popular; full 
of the pride of predestination and the 
scorn of all flesh. Even the most en- 
thusiastic upholder of the Whig or Re- 
publican theory of Puritanism will 
hardly pretend that when Colonel 
Pride drove out of Parliament at the 
point of the pike all the members who 
ventured to disagree with him, his soul 
was at that moment inflamed with an 
enthusiasm for free discussion or rep- 
resentative government. It was by 
no means democratic; but it was highly 
Calvinistic. It was a sort of public 
pantomime of the doctrine of election; 
of election in the theological, but by no 
means in the political sense. It is still 
called “Pride’s Purge”; and the phrase 
has quite a fine allegorical flavor, as if 
it came out of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
In fact, one of the really happy coin- 
cidences of the historical epoch was 
that one distinguished officer at any 
rate had somehow got hold of the 
right surname. And upon larger 
grounds the alliance between oligarchy 
and extreme Protestanism has become 
only too plain. For all we know the 
Reformation may have tried to make a 
democracy; all that we do know for 
certain is that it did make an aristoc- 
racy, the most powerful aristocracy of 
modern times. The great English land- 
lords, who are the peers, arose after 
the destruction of the small English 
landlords, who were the abbots. The 
public schools, which were popular in 
the Middle Ages, became aristocratic 
after the Reformation. The universi- 
ties, which were popular in the Middle 
Ages, became aristocratic after the 
Reformation. The tramp who went 


to a monastic inn in the Middle Ages, 
went to jail and the whipping-post of- 
ter the Reformation. All this is 
scarcely denied. 

Yet against all this must be put in 
fairness certain important facts; espe- 
cially two facts illustrated in the figure 
and career of Milton. When we have 
clearly seen that Calvinism always fa- 
vors aristocracy in theory and often 
favored it in practice, the two great 
facts remain to be explained or ex- 
plained away: first, that the Puritans 
did favor a deliberative or synodical 
method of church government, a gov- 
ernment by debate; and, second, that 
nost of the abstract republicans of the 
seventeenth century were either Puri- 
tans or upon the Puritan side. I am 
not, of course, discussing the Synod as 
a mode of church government, nor the 
Republic as a mode of national govern- 
ment. I only say that the clamor for 
these things must have corresponded to 
some kind of enthusiasm for liberty 
and equality, alien to the more obvious 
lessons of Calvinism. But the repub- 
licanism was of a peculiar and frigid 
kind; there was very little human fra- 
ternity about it. Fletcher of Saltown 
was the author of some epigrams about 
the public good that ring like those of 
some great pagan; but he was also the 
author of a proposal to reduce all the 
poorer inhabitants of Scotland to a con- 
dition of personal slavery. There was 
a flavor of Fletcher of Saltown about 
Milton. Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of some character (generally a 
silly character) some contemptuous talk 
about the greasy rabble, talk which is 
common in all literary work, but espe- 
cially common in work which, like 
Shakespeare’s, was intended entirely to 
please the greasy rabble. Whenever 
this happens critics point to it and say, 
“Look at the Tory prejudices of the 
royalist Shakespeare! Observe the 
Jacobite servility of the follower of 
James I!” But as a matter of fact Mil- 
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ton despised the populace much more 
than Shakespeare; and Milton put his 
contempt for common men not into the 
mouths of silly characters, but into 
that of the one wise character, the Cho- 
rus, who is supposed to express the 
moral of a play— 
Nor do 1 name of men the common 
pout . + « 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected. 
I cannot help thinking that Milton 
was so successful with Satan because 
he was rather like Satan himself. I 
mean his own Satan: I will not be so 
intemperate as to say that he resembled 
the genuine article. The kind of 
strength that supported Milton in blind- 
ness and outlawry was very like the 
kind of strength that supported Satan 
on the flaming marl; it is the same 
quality, and for merely literary pur- 
poses we need not quarrel about 
whether it should be called spiritual no- 
bility or spiritual pride. It was almost 
wholly intellectual; it was unsmiling 
and it was empty of affections. And in 
justice to the genial if somewhat vague 
people who made up-the bulk of the 
Royalist party, and probably the bulk 
of the English people, we must remem- 
ber that there was about the high re- 
publican type, the type of Vane, or 
Sydney, and of Milton, something of 
this austerity which chilled and even 
alarmed. There was something in the 
republican that not brotherly; 
there was something in the republican 
that was not democratic. The com- 
pound of the new Puritan and 
the old pagan citizen produced none of 
those hearty or homely drinkers, sol- 
diers, or ruffians, men like Danton or 
Dumouriez, who lent laughter to the 
terrors of the French Revolution. The 
deepest dislike which the Cavaliers felt 
for the Puritans, and no unjust dislike 
either, had reference toe this nameless 
feeling. “Our soldiers,” said an old 
royalist when reproached with the li- 
cence of the royal camp, “had the sins 
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of men, wine and wenching; yours had 
the sins of devils, spiritual pride and 
rebellion.” 

It is possible, | fancy, to frame a fair 
statement that shall admit this ele- 
ment of the pride of the elect while do- 
ing justice to the democratic germ in 
Puritanism. It was the misfortune of 
that age that the synodic or debating- 
club idea was applied, not to the whole 
people as among the pagans, but to 
small groups or sections among the 
people. Equality appeared in the form 
of little separate chapels, not in the 
form of one great national temple. 
Thus the Puritan movement encour- 
aged the sense of the equality of mem- 
bers without encouraging the sense of 
the equality of men. Each little sect 
was a democracy internally considered, 
but an oligarchy externally considered. 
For an aristocracy is none the less aris- 
tocratic because its members are all on 
a level; indeed, this is rather a mark 
of aristocracy; in this sense most aris- 
tocrats have been levellers. Even the 
House of Lords is called the House of 
Equals: the House of Peers. Thus 
arose a spirit which had the plainness 
and much of the harshness of democ- 
racy without any of its sympathy or 
abandon. Thus arose the great race of 
the aristocratic republicans, half pagan 
and half Puritan, the greatest of whom 
was Milton. 

The effect of this great type has been 
immense; but it has been largely a neg- 
ative effect. If the English people 
have remained somewhat inaccessible 
to the more ideal aspect of the repub- 
lican idea, and they certainly have; if, 
through failing to understand it, they 
have done gross injustice to the hero- 
isms and even to the crimes of the 
French Revolution, it is in no small 
degree due to this ungenial element 
in the only great school of English re- 
publicans. The ultimate victory of 
Shakespeare over Milton has been very 
largely due to the primary victory of /1 
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Penseroso over L’Allegro. The return of 
Charles II was the return of a certain 
snobbish compromise which we have 
never since shaken off, and which 
is certainly far less heroic than 
the dreadful patriotism of the 
great regicides; but the balance 
and excuse of that English snob- 
bishness was that it was also the 
return of English humor and good na- 
ture. So we see it in Milton, in the 
one great Elizabethan who became a 
The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 
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Puritan. His earlier poems are the 
dying cries of Merry England. Eng- 
land, like Milton’s own Samson, lost its 
strength when it lost its long hair. Mil- 
ton was one of the slayers; but he was 
also one of the slain. The mystery of 
his strange mind confronts us for ever; 
we do not know what he really saw 
with his sightless eyes; we do not know 
of what god or demon or destiny he 
had really caught sight afar off. We 
only know that it turned him to stone. 
G. K. Chesterton. 
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The oblong envelope stuck over the 
edge of the breakfast tray, looking very 
white against the coarse grayness of 
the cloth. 

The woman moved forward swiftly 
from the door, and grabbed it, picking 
feverishly at the flap. The envelope 
fluttered to the thready carpet, as she 
peered at the few typewritten lines, 
frowning to overcome the momentary 
spasm in her eyes. After she had 
read the letter she sat down in front 
of the tray, smiling a little. 

She ate a little bread-and-butter, and 
sipped at a large cup of tea; but she 
kept looking at the letter beside her, 
reading it over and over again; and 
very soon she got up from the table. 
For a little while she stood staring at a 
remnant of pattern at the edge of the 
carpet, then she crossed suddenly to 
the mantlepiece, and looked into the 
mirror, which was covered with little 
brown = spots. She frowned at the 
oblique hollows in her cheeks, and then 
into the reflection of her tired eyes. 
Presently she turned away and left 
the room. 

When she returned, dressed to go out, 
the landlady was taking away the tray. 

The woman spoke hurriedly from the 
doorway. “At last, I've had a reply; 


it’s the last I answered—the cashier 
one.” 

The landlady stood, pressing the tray 
against her waistband. “I said you'd 
get one soon; and you would fret.” 

The woman's forehead wrinkled. 

“Oh, I know,” continued the land- 
lady, “it isn’t nice owing people money, 
and London isn’t the best place to do it 
in neither, especially when you're alone 
in the world.” Then she made a move 
to pass out. “Well, anyway, I ‘ope 
you'll be successful; then it will be all 
right.” She moved towards the door. 

The woman was examining a pair 
of stained gloves, finger by finger. She 
looked up. “I hope so. But I've only 
been told to call so far. Thank you 
all the same, Mrs. Bassett.” 

The landlady turned at the 
door. “Oh, you'll stand a good chance 
against most of them, I know,” she an- 
nounced, “though there’s sure to be a 
lot.” 

“I’m afraid so,” murmured the 
woman, as the landlady left the room. 

As the clock of a church was striking 
ten, the woman stood in the gloomy en- 
trance passage of a big block of offices, 
reading the rows of names painted on 
the wall. Men and women, hurrying 
into the building, jostled past her. 


open 
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With a slow movement of her eyes she 
read from the top to half way down the 
wall; then she turned, walked along the 
passage, and went up the stone stairs. 

On the second floor she hesitated in 
front of a double, glass-panelled swing: 
door. Her chin went up with a little 
jerk as she suddenly stepped forward 
and pushed in. 

On the left side, on a long bench, sat 
four girls who eyed her as she entered. 
She glanced at them and crossed to 
the counter, standing there gazing at 
the bowed heads of several men who 
sat writing at a long, high desk. While 
she waited, a girl came through a door 
in the partition on the right, made a 
little grimace of disappointment at the 
row on the bench, and passed out 
through the swing-door. 

“Next!” called out a youth, coming 
to the counter and looking at the girls. 

The girl next the counter got up. 

The youth eyed the woman, care- 
lessly. “Advertisement? Over there, 
please.” He nodded towards the 
bench; then he returned behind the par- 
tition. 

The woman sat down on the end of 
the bench away from the counter. 

After a while the girl flounced out 
from the partition-door, frowning, and 
crossed to the bench. “Nine to seven,” 
she muttered to the first girl in the 
row. 

“Next!” called out the youth from 
behind the partition. 

The first girl got up. “‘Nine to seven! 
Oh, dear!” she sighed. She smoothed 
down her short brown skirt and 
pushed up her hair off her forehead 
with a quick movement of her hands; 
then she passed through the partition 
door. 


The woman examined her gloved 


hands, back and front, gazed at the 
movements of the clerks at the high 
desk, eyed the two girls next the coun- 
ter, furtively; but she kept glancing 
every now and then at the partition. 
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So she sat waiting and watching. 

As a girl came out through the par- 
tition, the youth called out, and the 
next girl went in; each time the woman 
moved one place neurer to the counter. 
At last she sat next to it. 

Two more girls came in through the 
swing-door, one after the other, looked 
round, saw the woman on the bench, 
and came and sat down. While the 
woman was looking at them, the parti- 
tion-door swung open. The last girl 


came out, staring blindly ahead. Her 
under lip trembled a little. 
“Next!” called out the youth. 


“Quickly, please!” 

The woman jumped up off the bench 
and went through. 

“Straight along the passage to the 
door at the end,” said the youth, half- 
turning from a row of speaking-tubes 
on the other side of the partition. 


The woman nodded and moved 
swiftly along. At the door she hes- 
itated; then her shoulders heaved 


slightly; she knocked and entered. 

“Name?” asked a voice from behind 
a desk. “Please come forward.” 

The woman moved up to the side of 
the desk. “Madge Blenkinsop,” she re- 
plied. 

“Blenkinsop, Blenkinsop,” repeated 
the man, turning a bundle of papers 
clipped together at the corner. “Blen- 
kinsop, right,” he added, without look- 
ing up. 

The woman watched him as he read 
ber application. 

The man looked up; he leaned back 
in his chair and eyed her with a long 
searching stare. The woman looked 
at him, shifted her position, and looked 
away. 

The man continued to stare. 
he asked. 

The woman looked back at him. 
“I’m twenty-eight,” she answered. 

“i'm. Done anything since this?” 
The man tapped the typewritten testi- 
monials with the back of his fingers. 
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“I haven't been able to get any- 
thing,” replied the woman. 

“H’'m,” repeated the man. “You're 
a bit old.” Then his voice changed to 
a sing-song utterance. “Cashier at our 


Camden-road Depot; nine to seven; 
twelve and sixpence a week; black 
dress.” He looked up at the woman. 


Her eyes clouded; and she looked 
down into the man’s face, her forehead 
puckering. ‘“I'welve and _ six-pence,” 
she repeated, 

“Yes; twelve and six,” said the man, 
“and I've had about two hundred re- 
plies.” Then his voice softened, as he 
watched the blank look on the woman’s 
face. “You We expect our em- 
ployees to be living at home. You are 
living at home, I suppose?” 

The woman was staring away at the 
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wall; she looked down at him with a 
jerk. “I beg your pardon,” she said, 
hurriedly. 

“I asked you whether you were liv- 
ing at home,” said the man. 

The woman nodded her head quickly 
several times, and swallowed, as if she 
had ua lump in her throat; then she 


spoke quite slowly. “Yes; I am liv- 
ing at home.” 

“That’s all right, then,” said the 
man, moving in his chair. “You-can 


start next Monday; 264a, Camden-road. 
Be there at nine. Good-day.” He 
nodded at the woman, and turned to a 
speaking-tube by his desk. 

“Thank you very much. Good-day, 
Sir,” said the woman in a low voice. 
Then she turned and moved towards 
the door, walking slowly. 

Charles Inge. 
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The village has spoken. The poll is 
closed; and the fraction of a nation’s di- 
vided will contained in some two hun- 
dred voting-papers is on its guarded 
way to the county town. The little 
knots of onlookers drift away from the 
lane before the school-house, where all 
day the motor-cars backed and turned 
and churned the mud. At the cross- 
ways, where the lane joins the high 
road, 2 group halts under the last lamp 
for one more argument; and an old 
man, tall and thin, gray-whiskered, in 
clothes of somewhat antique cut, a 
John Bull grown lean and strenuous 
under hard times, leaves the company 
to their discussion and takes the way 
nueross the fields to High Chimneys 
Farm. He is followed by a friendly 
“Good-night, Mas’ Denton,” and when 
he is a little farther out of range by 
two or three jeering whoops which sig- 
nify a touch of party feeling. At his 


yard gate he stops, with his hand on 
the latch; the night is mild and still, 


und he turns to look back at the blur of 
yellow light on the low-hung clouds 
above the line of lamps ard windows 
which marks the village street. He is 
not sorry that the fight is over; though 
these be pigmy wars compared with the 
giant contests of his youth, there is a 
wicked temper in the strife which tells 
him that he has had enough. Forty 
years in the south have not taken much 
of the edge from his north-country 
breeding; his memories of old election 
times in a Yorkshire woolen town in 
the ‘forties, of the processions with 
bands and banners to the hustings, the 
fights, the chairing after the poll, make 
these latter-day campaigns of softer 
Aready, the philippics on the village 
green addressed to loafing boys with 
their hands in their pockets and cigar- 
ettes in their mouths, the all-but unani- 
mous meetings in the impartial school- 
room, seem the diversions of a feebler 
breed. Here the fiercest reprisal is 
the tearing-down of a poster, which the 
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children, pleased with a splendid new 
cockshy, have already bombarded with 
mud on their way to school. The very 
applause at the candidates’ meetings is 
a poor, thin affair, hardly more in- 
spiring than that which is wont to 
greet the comic relief at a penny read- 
ing. No modern enthusiasm could 
ever approach the bursting fervor 
which John Denton remembers when 
his father, shoving aside a massive pit- 
man in the crowd on Woodhouse Moor, 
roared the irresistible appeal, “Stand 
out of the way while I cheer!” 

As far as the degenerate modern 
methods allow he still works for his 
colors in something of the paternal 
spirit. There are elements in the 
south-country nature which he has 
never quite mastered, a quality yield- 
ing, yet immovable in the mass, like 
the wealden clay; a mild-mannered 
impenetrableness which can outwear 
the Yorkshire sharpness itself. He 
thinks of the phlegmatic balance of the 
popular mind, hardly to be provoked to 
commit itself to an interruption at a 
meeting, while he remembers the days 
of his youth—fiery debates cut short by 
the mill-hooter, or a slogging rally, 
backs to the wall, in Briggate. As he 
looks down on the mistily shining curve 
of the village street he reckons over 
once more the chances of the present 
fray. He knows, better perhaps than 
the party agents, the likelihood of al! 
the votes in his neighborhood, with the 
exception of a small but interesting 
group; he can do sums with tolerable 
certainty about the voices of the wood- 
yard, the school-house, the Red Lion, 
the shops, the gamekeepers’ cottages: 
and he observes, in a way which few 
practical politicians seem to have 
troubled themselves to follow, some- 
thing of that intricate mixture of pri- 
vate concerns which interfere in a very 
curious manner with the direct and 
simple appeal of party programmes. 


He knows very well that his own cow- 
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man, who has been with him for thirty 
years, will vote his master’s way, from 
no other principle than a dog-like at- 
tachment and belief; and that the car- 
ter will go counter, mainly out of a 
cross-grained independence, a defiance 
to a purely imaginary “influence.” In- 
fluence, in the sense of intimidation, is 
sometimes mentioned on parish plat 
forms in the heat of a contest, but 
very rarely afterwards. We bear in 
mind to our profit the libel action on 
that score successfully brought by a 
gentleman farmer against a_ local 
preacher some ten years ago; if we 
have our private doubts as to the atti- 
tude towards his men of the owner of 
the little saw-yard at Tinkler’s Corner, 
they are not sufficiently material to 
weigh against the character of such a 
representative of civic purity. If a 
landowner be liberal beyond his wont, 
and actually turn his tenant farmers 
loose on the remainder cock pheasants, 
instead of giving them the accustomed 
yearly rabbit hunt, we are pleased, as 
the volleys re-echo along the hillsides, 
to think that it would be a niggardly 
Legislature which sought to close every 
channel for good-nature before the poll- 
ing-day, and that with the ballot no 
harm need be done after all. The in- 
fluence which Farmer Denton exercised 
upon his carter consisted in the jocular 
charge, “I know you're sure to be al- 
ways on the right side, Jesse,” when 
they met by lantern-light in the stock- 
yard at six o’clock this morning; it 
was answered by a reproving sourness, 
secure in assured wages and milk and 
the best cottage in the parish. 

But if there is very little “influence 
of an intentional kind, there 
bounds to the kind that is unmeant and 
A good deal of 


. 


are no 


mainly unsuspected. 
this comes into the mind of old Denton 
as he contemplates the little constitu- 
ency below the hill, remembering its 
ways and humors in this and earlier 


struggles. He recalls the candidate— 
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a gentleman who had to answer very 
tiresome questions at his meetings about 
his commercial origins—for whom the 
seat was captured by the energetic 
charm of his wife; and another whose 
majority of seven might with probabil- 
ity be traced to the play which he made 
upon the groundlings with an easy 
manner and a small stock of funny sto- 
ries, against his opponent who framed 
his addresses chiefly on a too recent 
History Tripos, and ou the platform 
possessed the single oratorical gesture 
of buttoning and unbuttoning his coat 
with extreme rapidity. Things such 
ws these are fairly patent; but who 
shall calculate the effect of personality 
beneath the surface, the momentary, 
cumulative touches which set a man’s 
fancy to or from a candidate or a 
cause? Denton thinks that he knows 
something of the factors in one large 
department, at least, of rural energy; 
he has seen the effect of a month in 
jail for a Sunday's rabbiting, balanced 
against the casual three shillings for a 
day's beating; has watched the slow- 
rooting grudge as week by week the 
laying hens went to feed the foxes and 
only now and then returned in the 
shape of the hardly-extracted two shil- 
lings from the poultry fund—a grudge 
which gradually overcame an excep- 
tional easiness of temper and an old- 
fashioned feeling for sport, and might 
bave never even questioned the dis- 
pensation if that had remained in the 
hands of the older gentry, who had 
been brought up to the business and 
were generally content with the native 
quarry which their woods provided. 
Something, too, he understands of the 
strains and collisions of social forces in 
the parish, of fifty doubtfully mingling 
streams of tendency. Here is a dow- 
ager of advanced views, whose beating- 
down of the little tradesmen rouses 
more tangible hostility than can be 


quite worked off by the private judg- 
ment that the offender is “no lady.” 
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Here is one, whose title no one dreams 
of challenging, whose well-hidden be- 
nevolence has gained a power which 
she would be the last to desire. Here 
a little corn dealer, our fiery revolution- 
ary in his younger days, grown to the 
dignity of cottage property and pub- 
lic office, fills the proletariat with with- 
ering scorn; here the pastor of the 
chapel fold rouses the earnest youth 
and scandalizes the prudent elders of 
the flock by trumpet-notes from the 
platform. 

Amongst such thrusts and counter- 
thrusts as these, to which the rustic 
voter's mind is exposed, an observer 
with something less than old Denton’s 
philosophy might well wonder where 
room could be found for the party 
stimuli which are supposed to excite 
the body politic at these seasons of far- 
reaching responsibility. The data here 
have little of the precision which may 
be seen in those impertinent reactions 
of human nature whereby the issue of 
the hour is apt to be disturbed. The 
greater number of minds may no doubt 
be counted on with some certainty—the 
ear-marked sheep or goats in their re- 
spective pens, and the regularly recur- 
ring strays, the hereditary Radical vot- 
ing as his fathers voted before him, the 
new-made Conservative adapted by 
careful Nature to the environment of a 
bit of property. Only one order re- 
mains uncounted and a little myste- 
rious—-the open minds, the balance- 
holders, who do not seem to receive 
half the attention given either to con- 
vinced supporters or sworn foes; what- 
ever they inay be—philosophers drunk 
or sober, humorists, mere backers of 
the winner—they are masters of the 
nation and makers of the age to be. 

The end to which such musings as 
these point is likely to please only a 
misanthrope or a detached satirist. To 
John Denton, whose love of his coun- 
try it is which has made him lay about 
his compatriots’ ears so soundly all his 
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life, they threaten bottomless doubts 
and something shaping towards de- 
spair. He leaves the yard gate,‘ a 
breath of keener air stirring the quiet 
night and motioning him towards the 
warm-lit windows of the farm. As he 
passes the stable he hears the horses 
slowly munching in their stalls; the 
sow snores profound content from her 
pound; the cart-lodge in the beam from 
The Saturday Review. 
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the kitchen window shows all its gear 
trim and ready for to-morrow’s labor. 
The fine smell of the haystacks, of dry 
straw in the barn, is part of a charm 
which works to smooth out those 
frowning meditations. We shall see 
the sun to-morrow and survive, even if 
the carrier should bring the news that 
our man is not in. 





A DUTCH FEMINIST.* 


Few people, we fancy, who pause in 
the National Gallery before Jan Lie- 
ven’s fine portrait of Anna van Schur- 
man, realize that in that plain, shrewd. 
intellectual face and that ugly, clever 
hand, they are regarding one of the 
most celebrated women of her day, a 
lady who was known as “the Learned 
Maid” par excellence, “the Tenth Muse,” 
not to a small coterie like that, say, of 
Lichfield, but to men like Descartes, 
Cornelius Huyghens, Mierevelt, Gas- 
sendi, Heinsius, and Voétius, all of 
whom were proud to be her friends, 
and brilliant women like the Duchesse 
de Longueville, Queen Christina of 
Sweden, the Princess Elizabeth of Bo- 
hemia, and Marie of Medici. The 
Duchesse’s chaplain, Joly, said that 
Anna van Schurman was “the rarest 
thing in Utrecbt,” and spoke Latin bet- 
ter than the priests; Queen Christina’s 
Jesuits discovered such shrewdness in 
her replies to their “heckling” that they 
were convinced she had a devil; Marie 
of Medici, when she heard her sing, 
was amazed “to find Italy in Holland,” 
For not only did “the Learned Maid” 
converse fluently in Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian, read Hebrew, 


Syriac, and Chaldee, and write an Ethi- 
opic grammar; she sang with a good 
voice and fine ear, and played admira- 
bly on the viol da gamba, as Cornelius 


* “Anna van Schurman, Artist, Scholar, and 
Saint.”” By Una Birch. With Portraits. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


Huyghens testified, and he knew what 
he was saying, for had he not composed 
over eight hundred pieces himself? 
Bannius used to address to her letters 
of twenty folios and more, packed full 
of disquisitions on the basal laws of 
uiusic and the effects of the various 
diatonic intervals upon the mind; and 
evidently he would not have wasted all 
this eloquence upon a deaf ear. This 
“wonderful maid” carried on an im- 
mense correspondence with the most 
Jearned and accomplished people in 
Europe, on equal terms; and when 
Salmasius, the pupil of the great Casau- 
bon, sent her his treatise on Transub- 
stautiation, Auna replied with well- 
chosen remarks embracing the best 
views of the early Fathers of the 
Church, 

It was no wonder that when in 1636 
the intellectual ferment of Utrecht 
foamed up into a live University, Anna 
van Schurman was called upon by its 
first Rector, Voét, to compose the in- 
augural Latin Ode, which, together 
with a French improvisation, she re- 
cited to the admiration of all, and these 
(to our degenerate taste) exceedingly 
stilted and absurd compositions went 
the round of the gazettes of Europe. 
The only thing the Learned Maid de- 
clined to know was the seamy side of 
classical literature. If any friend pre- 
sented her with a charming edition of 
such improper works, she just turned 
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the pages, but did not stop to read, and 
then looked the book up in the “Thesau- 
rus Auntiquitatis et Eruditionis Recon- 
ditissimee” in order to compose an ap- 
preciative reply to the donor. “My 
tastes,” she said, “have never taken me 
to the myrtles of Venus,” and, although 
she had offers of marriage—for she 
was a sprightly young thing, and by no 
means objected to admiration--she re- 
ligiously observed her father’s dying in- 
junction not to “entangle herself with 
matrimony.” 

Was she a prig? Well, with all the 
incense burvt before her, and with all 
her varied talents, it would have been 
a miracle had she escaped. No other 
woman, we imagine, in those days, was 
allowed to attend University lectures, 
but she was admitted to a private box 
to hear Voét, and there (behind a cur- 
tain) she listened to that rigid Calvin- 
ist, with no less a philosopher than 
Descartes sitting beside her. In her 
young days she was much interested in 
art of various kinds. She spent years 
in painting flowers and fruit, in cutting 
out paper in imitation of finest lace 
(as the Japanese do still), in embroider- 
ing tulips on silk, in sketching and 
painting portraits, carving portraits in 
boxwood and ivory, modelling in wax, 
und etching on glass and copper. She 
learned tapestry in three hours, “to 
every one’s astonishment,” as she com- 
placently records. There Schur 
man Museum at Franeker full of these 
things, many of which reach a_ high 
measure of excellence, though she was 
too facile in many arts to be supreme 
in any one. 

Especially was she fond of etching 
her own face, and sat assiduously to 
herself in a mirror. Several of these 
portraits are reproduced in Miss 


is a 


Birch’s delightful volume, and it is evi- 
dent, as we have hinted, that Anna was 
not above the joys of dress in those 
frivolous days of “one and twenty,” 
possessed of 


ond that she “was an 
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amusing vanity which redeems her” 
very solid merits “from all charge of in- 
humanity or dullness.” We behold 
her, us etched by herself, in braided 
dress and lovely collar of point d’Alen- 
con, with “her hair done in the Abys- 
sinian fashion, having been evidently 
plaited in a hundred little pigtails at 
night, and then fluffed out in the morn- 
ing into a short mane standing well out 
all round her head.” ‘Tis very well, 
thought the admiring young gentlemen 
of Utrecht; but was it well in a 
“learned maid’? who was recommend- 
ing the study of history to Charles I.’s 
intelligent niece—they were fellow-stu- 
dents in Honthorst’s school of art, and 
Princess Elizabeth perfected her an- 
atomical studies by a fascinated attend- 
ance at surgical operations and dissec- 
tions—uas the best means of attaining 
“that state of perfection in which we 
admire nothing as new upon earth’? 
More suitable is the engraving, which 
is preserved to us, of “the solemn and 
owl-like portrait of the author of these 
sentiments, crowned by the legend 
‘Rien ne m’étonne’!” 

Indeed, Anua soon became solemn 
enough. All those charming minaudcries 
went, along with the Abyssinian coif- 
fure, under the rigorous rule of Rector 
Voét, whose views of life may be gath- 
ered from the exception he permitted to 
his general prohibition of mixed danc- 
ing: husbands and wives were allowed 
to caper about together, provided that 
no one was looking on! When Voét 
took the Learned Maid in hand, and 
taught her Hebrew and other Oriental 
tongues, so that she might arrive at 
theological exactitude, she gave up 
crimped hair and lace collars. She 
wrote her Ethiopic grammar instead. 
Descartes was jealous of this new in- 
fluence, and cooled towards the fair 
grammarian. “Voétius,” he wrote, 

a gaité la Demoiselle Schurman, car au 
lieu qu'elle avait l’esprit excellent pour 
la poésie, la peinture et les autres gen- 
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tillesses de cette nature, il y a déja cing 
ou six ans qu’il la possade tellement 
quelle ne s’occupe plus qu’aux con- 
troverses de la Théologie. Ce qui lui 
fait perdre la conversation de tous les 
honnétes gens. 


But the Demoiselle Schurman was 
essentially a Dutchwoman of her age. 
Just as she had devoted herself to those 
minute and painstaking arts, that rep- 
resentation of the actual which was the 
idea of art as it appeared to a nation 
awaking after long years of persecution 
to a renaissance, political and intellec- 
tual, without dreams and without mys- 
ticism, but strenuous, real, and intense; 
so she responded to dry religious dis- 
criminations, as hard and genuine as 
those Dutch genre paintings which the 
Grand Monarque contemptuously dis- 
missed as “ces magots.” The great 
field days of theological hair-splitting in 
Holland were nearly over, indeed, in 
Anna’s time. Arminians and Gomar- 
ists, Supralapsarians and Infralapsa- 
rians, Remonstrants and Counter-re- 
monstrants, had fought and died, and 
Jalvinism in a slightly humanized form 
reigned in the land. But the contro- 
versy had left a dilectical edge on the 
popular mind. Every Dutch cobbler 
was a theologian, and all men argued. 
“Mor some decades,” as Miss Birch ob- 
serves, “Holland was in the forefront 
of human progess, and a life like that 
of Anna van Schurman, lived amidst 
the many and great wonders of the 
Dutch Renaissance, seems to us who 
live in a less magnificent day most en- 
viable.” She joined in the fray as an 
equal, and it aroused her indignation 
that men should resent women’s partic- 
ipation in all intellectual studies. Her 
idols were two Englishwomen, Queen 
Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey, whom 
she would “pit against all the illus- 
trious women of ancient Greece and 
Rome.” She corresponded with much 


earnestness with Prof. Rivet of Ley- 
“protesting 


den, against the theory 
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which would allow only a minority of 
my sex to attain to what is, in the 
opinion of all men, most worth having.” 
the pursuit of learning and letters. 


Some object that the distaff and the 
needie supply women with all the scope 
they need. But I decline to ac- 
cept this Lesbian rule, naturally pre- 
ferring to listen to reason rather than 
to custom. By what right in- 
deed are certain things alone appor- 
tioned to us? Is it God's law or 
man’s? Those who would constrain us 
women have never tasted the harsh- 
ness they would fain mete out. 


The end of this extraordinary woman 
was not the least remarkable part of 
her life. After spending fifty years in 
art and scholarship, and attaining a 
high degree of accomplishment in both; 
ufter sitting at the feet of Voét and de- 
claring herself a convinced Gomarist; 
she took to seeking for God, as the one 
and only aim of a worthy mind; she 
scorned her learning, and not only gave 
up studying the Scriptures in the orig- 
inal tongues, but even renounced all 
belief in their peculiar inspiration, say- 
ing that the words of the dead were as 
empty to her as “the crowing of Peter's 
cock.” Finally she threw herself, heart 
and soui, into the mystical community 


governed by Jean de Labadie, and 
shared the vicissitudes of that queer 
little Quakerish society, which was 


driven from refuge to refuge, and grad- 
ually died out after the death of Laba- 
die, which was shortly followed by her 
own. 

Scandal, as usual, was busy with her 
name, but she only said: “I thank God 
that He has given mea good name, that 
1 may render it back to Him.” She 
lost her friends, her scholar correspond- 
ents; all deserted her; but she had her 


reward. She “emerged upon the en- 
chanted heights of mysticism.” She 
has told the story in “Eukleria,” the 


book in which she endeavored to depict 
her soul as she had formerly so assidu- 
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ously portrayed her body; and Wieland, 
reading the book, recognized ‘“‘the hand 
of a saint.” Yet the “artist, scholar, 
saint,” has been forgotten, except for 
a few essays by her countrymen, and 
Miss Birch has worked an almost vir- 
gin soil. How well she has built up 
her picture from “Eukleria” and the 
correspondence of Anna’s contempora- 
The Athenacum, 


ries, of whom, and the town life of 
Holland, she introduces illuminating 
sketches, all who read her charming 
book will recognize. The ample bib- 
liography shows that she has gone 
fully into the history of the period, but 
the qualities of sympathy and insight 
which distinguish her work are born, 
not made. 





THE OPEN-MINDED BIGOT. 


We all believe ourselves to be open- 
minded, though it would puzzle us to 
explain exactly what significance we 
attach to the phrase. We have all an 
indefinite wish to be fair,—a hazy wish 
which can only find adequate expres- 
sion in highfalutin ambiguity. Not 
long ago the newly appointed Mayor of 
a provincial town made a speech upon 
coming into office in which he declared 
his intention of doing his duty without 
fear or favor, “not leaning to partiality 
on the one hand, nor to impartiality 
upon the other.” What the Mayor 
meant most men mean. Nevertheless, 
there are still bigots in plenty. The At- 
lantic Monthly for December contains ua 
short article upon “The Open-Minded 
Bigot.” An open-minded bigot! The 
phrase is paradoxical, yet it throws a 
light upon many types of character. 
Many men and women whom we can- 
not but regard as bigots surprise us by 
an occasional appearance of latitude. 
First of all there is the bigot who has a 
real sympathy with all other bigots. 
He is never hard upon any man who is 
what he calls consistent,— that is, who 
goes to lengths as absurd as his own, 
only in opposite directions. “It is al- 
ways possible that I may be wrong,” he 
will say in moments of what he con- 
siders inspired toleration; but in the 
face of that offchance the other bigot 
must be in the right. The only people 
who must, whatever happens, be 


proved in error are the reasonable ones 
who agree with neither. It is easy 
enough to see the workings of his mind. 
All his prejudices take root in a sort 
of self-centred loyalty. So long as he 
never contradicts himself he believes 
he must arrive at truth which is synon- 
ymous with consistency. “Stick faith- 
fully by your former expression and 
it will guide your future thought, and 
do not be frightened by apparent ab- 
surdities,’—that is his advice to the 
world. Logic, however, obliges him to 
admit that this plan leads different men 
in different directions. But he can 
love even his enemies if they take his 
advice, and his dispassionate apprecia- 
tion of their method of argument 
makes him seem quite open-minded. 
Some of his simple followers who do 
not realize that he is intolerant of rea- 
son will never allow bim to be called a 
bigot at all. 

Then there is a more subtle type of 
bigot, who has all the usual symptoms 
of an open mind, but is in reality the 
most relentless fanatic in the world, 
though he is almost never violent in ar- 
gument. H{e has as a rule a deep in- 
born contempt for all views but his 
own, and for the men and women who 
hold them. Not only have they no in- 
tellectual right to their ideas, they have 
no moral right. ‘They are deluded by 
their own self-interest—in the wrong 
In every sense of the word—in fact, 
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they are miscreants. On the other 
hand, he stops no one’s mouth. His 
firmest conviction is that if you give 
your adversary rope enough he will 
hang himself. There is often about 
this bigot a spurious appearance of 
sympathy. It does not bore him at all 
to hear the other side. He likes to 
hear its adherents uphold it. He likes 
to see how silly they are. Every word 
they speak confirms him in his opinion, 
and makes him more and more sure that 
they deserve the ruin to which they are 
running. The exercise of his faith is 
pleasurable to him. The only thing he 
can imagine which might shake it is to 
be debarred from the distraction of 
reading and listening to the nonsense 
put forward by the other side. Occa- 
sionally a fur more genial bigot is con- 
fused wilh the one we have been de- 
scribing. He is not contemptuous; he 
is forbearing. An open-minded man- 
ner becomes one who is in the full pos- 
session of truth. All forms of con- 
scious opulence lend assurance, and 
ealn irritability. 

Of course a good many men might be 
described as open-minded bigots who 
are in reality not bigots at all. They 
are the men who would like to be big- 
ots because they know where peace is 
to be found; but they cannot manage it, 
though by perpetual assertion they 
never cease to try. In reality they are 
doubters. Now and then they let a 
doubt show in the form of a concession. 
It is surprised out of them as a groan 
escapes a man well able to bear pain, 
a man whose capacity to pretend ease 
is often the finest thing about him. 
The doubter who lays down the law in 
self-defence is an idealist. He presses 
forward upon the road he thinks most 
likely to lead to Utopia, and he keeps 
assuring himself that he knows the 
way. Now and then he is struck with 
a horrible fear that he is on the wrong 
path. For a moment he thinks of 
turning back. Many wise men, he ad- 


mits, are goiag in the opposite direc- 
tion. He hesitates, decides to go on, 
doubles his pace, and redoubles his as- 
severations. 

Very often the most typical open- 
minded bigots are to be found among 
men of a feminine turn of mind, a pe- 
culiarity by no means inconsistent with 
manliness. There are a few men of 
narrow intellectual power who have 
very wide sympathies where persons 
are concerned. One sees this phenom 
enon often among the very religious. 
they hold immovably to certain—to the 
ordinary mind—entirely obsolete con- 
clusions. In the abstract they con- 
demn those who do not share them; in 
practice these convictions never inter- 
fere with their affections, nor with 
their correct judgment of character. 
Such men stand so firm in an unusual 
faith, with the world in error beneath 
them, that they are almost forced, if 
they have any love of humanity at all, 
into the attitude of grown-up people 
towards children. They look tenderly 
upon their errors, admire their talents, 
and are amused by their vagaries. 
Oddly enough, the relation is not sel- 
dom accepted from the other side, and 
they set a strange influence over minds 
which are stronger and better fur- 
nished than their own. Perhaps the 
aloofness created by what might be 
called their bigotry helps to this end, 
and they keep the consciences of those 
whose common-sense condemns them. 
If they like a man, they regard his er- 
roneous views as the outcome of some 
slight and quite negligible mental or 
moral defect, or even of the excess of 
some virtue. They always have among 
their friends people whom they should 
by rights condemn, and who themselves 
wonder at the regard in which they 
hold them. 

Where women are concerned the 
same thing is there in a more marked 
degree. The chief interest of most 


women is in persons. Very often in 
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dealing with women one must ask, not 
how much do their intellectual conctu- 
sions influence, but how little do they 
impede the working of their miuds. 
Almost all good women hive strong 
convictions, but they have not as a rule 
much power of intellectual endurance. 
They argue badly. They cannot stand 
the intellectual suspense which is 
necessary to the pursuit of knowledge. 
Such an endurance is the result of gen- 
erations of training. On the other 
hand, their sympathies have been 
trained from the beginning. The bur- 
den of the young, the old, the sick, and 
the wayward they have learned to bear. 
They have shown genius in the criti- 
cisin of life, a genius inspired by sym- 
pathy. The indulgence which comes 
not of indifference but of experience is 
the equivalent of an open mind. 
Among women the hard-hearted are the 
only true bigots, the only hopeless 
dunces. 

A great many men and women who 
would have been bigots a long time ago 
-—who are by nature bigots even now 
—may be truly said to-day to be open- 
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minded. Prejudice is the explanation 
of many men's silence upon burning 
topics. The silent man very often 
knows himself to be prejudiced. He 
knows that certain points of view, 
while they may be reasonable, are to 
him repulsive. He is only at home in 
certain close atmospheres, and can only 
be fair—on the instant—to persons of a 
certain type. He realizes, perhaps he 
exaggerates, his own want of catholic- 
ity. The spirit of the age tells him 
that he is all wrong, that he ought to 
think differently, that at least he must 
act as though he did. The result is a 
constant struggle, one that is produc- 
tive of all sorts of good qualities—cau- 
tion, justice, consideration. With such 
people there is a great gulf between 
friendship and acquaintance. They do 
not fritter away their affections; they 
have a true eye for the values of life. 
There is a type of open-minded bigot 
who should be the pride of our century. 
He is the proof of the extent to which 
modern training can transform the poi- 
son of fanaticism into the thin but well- 
flavored wine of fastidiousness. 





A WHINE FROM A WOOER. 


Once on a time, ere leagues for woman's freedom 
Had shed upon the world their golden gleam, 
Ere dames had stormed the fortress of M.P.dom, 
The mere man reigned supreme. 


No female dared to challenge that position; 
She only lived to grovel at his throne, 
Yontent if she obtained his kind permission 
To call her soul her own. 


Then, lovers’ vows were food for maids’ digestion; 
Then, swains received their meed of fond support, 
Or read in azure eyes the plaintive question,— 
Why come ye not to court? 


That was indeed a great and glorious era; 
But now we mourn for moments that are not, 
Since modern damsels bluntly state that we're a 
Sad and a sorry lot. 
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Lovers, whose wounds still crave the same old healing, 
Find when they come to throw the handkerchief 
An absolutely callous lack of feeling 
Almost beyond belief. 


I love my country; I would gladly serve her; 
But, since her daughters have no eyes to see 
A matrimonial prize, I say with fervor, 
“This is no place for me!” 


Fixed is my resolution to escape hence; 
I used to think my skin was fairly tough, 
But kicks have been more plentiful than ha’pence; 
It isn’t good enough! 


England, farewell, a long farewell; for why let 
The heart remain a slave for chits to tease, 
When there is many a comfy little islet 
Set in the Southern seas. 


Thither [ll go, a lorn and lonely wight who, 
Grown tired of wooing Phyllises, may rest 
Content to know some colored beads would buy two, 
Two of the very best! 


Punch. 
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Mr. Frederick Orin Bartlett already 
has a novel of mystery to his credit, 
and may, therefore, be held as having 
fulfilled one of the ends of existence for 
the present American writer of fiction, 
but in his “The Seventh Noon,” the 
mystery, although good, is subordinate 
to an ethical problem just now under 
the consideration of doctors of divinity 
and doctors of medicine, the question 
as to whether suicide is justifiable in 
the case of a human being who seems 
equally valueless to his race and to 
himself. To these features a love 
story and a family curse are added, and 
the result is a book of uncommon 
power, and as far superior to “The Web 
of the Golden Spider” as that tale was 
superior to “Joan of the Alley.” Mr 
Bartlett has found his true plane. 
“The Seventh Noon” is a story that will 
that will certainly be 
Small, Maynard 


probably live: 


successful in its day. 
& Co. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles Reynolds 
Srown has the advantage in writing 
“Faith and Healing” of knowing pre 
cisely what Christian Science is, as he 
studied it under Mrs. Eddy herself and 
he rejects its teachings; also, although 
a clergyman he has no sympathy with 
the Emmanuel movement, deprecating 
its committal of the sick to the care 
of the untrained howsoever pious in in- 
tention. His own theory is that the 
resources of the soul and mind properly 
used have great healing virtue but he 
by no means minimizes the beneficent 
power of religion properly exerted 
through the media by which its oper- 
ations are legitimately conducted. Like 
Mr. Henry Wood, he values the influ- 
ences of wise and consolatory texts pri- 
vately repeated and he gives eight 
groups selected with great and 
well tested for the use of those unable 
for themselves. The 
every way well adapted to 


care 


to select book 


seems in 
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comfort and aid those who need it, and 
will stand high in a group daily grow- 
ing larger. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


It is the good fortune of Mr. Jacques 
Futrelle that the newly discovered Af- 
rican diamond mines should have fa- 
miliarized ordinary readers with the 
thought of the results of any accident 
which might flood the diamond market 
with choice stones, for his “The Dia- 
mond Master” tells of a man who sud- 
denly sets the five principal diamond 
merchants of the United States face to 
face with the possibility of having a 
billion in gems flung upon the market 
at once. Prepared by the discussion 
as to the mines in German Africa, any 
reader will instantly perceive the grav- 
ity of the position, and gradually is 
brought to the point of accepting the 
belief that a diamond manufactory is 
possible. Then the reader takes Bal- 
zac from the shelf and notes the dif- 
ference between the scientific theories 
of diamond manufacture, when “The 
Alchemist” was written, and the latest 
schemes evolved, and perceives that 
science has made long strides since the 
Frenchman's day. Between the two 
mysteries, the great diamonds and the 
murder, the “Diamond Master” is as 
amusing a romance as could be desired. 
Bobbs, Merrill Co. 


Mrs. Fenollosa has written a Japan- 
ese story in which the heroine is the 
daughter of the American ambassador 
and is accompanied through its inci- 
dents by her father, and one of his sec- 
retaries. Mr. Hollis Godfrey has pub- 
lished a novel in which figures the in- 
ventor of a device giving a man power 
to destroy a battleship noiselessly and 
instantaneously. The woman who is 


willing to sacrifice honor and life for 
Japan has figured in more than one 
American and English book, and all of 
these details are included in Miss Hal- 
lie Erminie Rives’s “The Kingdom of 


Slender Swords,” together with a “pal- 
pitant rail,” the “aching beauty” of a 
landscape, many similar verbal gems, 
and a ruthless use of the physi- 
cal aspect, and part of the life of the 
late Lafcadio Hearn to equip one of the 
personages. Still, although one would 
prefer a smaller quantity of familiar 
matter it must be owned that Miss 
Rives combines it amusingly, and the 
aeroplane battle of her hero is better 
than anything in “Virginia of the Air 
Lanes” and those who read but few 
novels will find hers remarkable. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Ill-considered alms-giving has for 
some years been so seriously repre- 
hended that the penurious can, if they 
so will, find excellent excuse for re- 
fraining from benefactions of every 
kind. Miss Mary Conyngton’s “How to 
Help” furnishes some that are very 
good, even while it expounds the need 
of generosity and kindness, but its last 
word, like that of everything written 
by those who practise true philan- 
thropy is “Give thyself.” Once sure of 
fulfilling that precept one is steeled 
to endure the sorrows beheld and to 
tolerate the evil with meekness. Miss 
Conyngton’s book was first published 
three years ago, and it has been revised 
and enlarged as experience and the 
adoption of new methods have seemed 
to recommend, and it remains one of 
the best if not the best of the man- 
uals teaching the general principles of 
organized benevolence. The need of 
a Manual to warn quite as much as to 
teach the would-be ministrant to pov- 
erty; to show him the exceeding com- 
plexity of a task which looks so simple 
in the light of the New Testament, so 
sweetly romantic in the English novel 
and so very becoming in the columns 
of the newspaper “special” can hardly 
be exaggerated, and the organizers and 
conductors of the scores of private phil- 
anthropies do not need to be told of 
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the excellences of Miss Conyngton’s 
work. The Macmillan Company. 


The publication, in one season, and 
within a few weeks of each other, of 
two books so nearly identical in title as 
Dr. Stalker’s “The Ethic of Jesus” and 
President Henry C. King’s “The Ethics 
of Jesus” cannot fail to be a little con- 
fusing both to booksellers and book- 
buyers; but it serves to show the in- 
creasing attention which is being given 
to this subject, and it affords an inter- 
esting opportunity for a comparison of 
views. Dr. Stalker's work was re- 
viewed in The Living Age for January 
Sth. President King’s book, which is 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
is less comprehensive than Dr. Stalk- 
er’s and is different in form, but 
agrees with it in its general conclu- 
sions. It was given, in substance, in 
six lectures last year upon the William 
Belden Noble foundation at Harvard 
University, and is somewhat marred 
for the general reader by the close 
analysis, skeleton outlines, text-group- 
ings and occasional repetitions incident 
to its original presentation. President 
King confines his survey even more 
strictly than Dr. Stalker to the synoptic 
gospels, but his method of analysis is 
different. He passes under review, 
first, the twelve passages which 
Schmiedel describes as “the foundation 
pillars” of a really scientific life of Je- 
sus; next the “‘doubly-attested sayings” 
which Burkitt catalogues, which in- 
clude the words of Christ found in the 
common source of Matthew and Luke 
as well as in Mark; and then, in order, 
the ethical passages found in the two 
oldest sources, those peculiar to either 
Matthew or Luke and those contained 
in the sermon on the mount. The vol- 
ume appears in Professor Shailer’s se- 
ries of “New Testament Handbooks.” 


Mr. William Lyon Phelps in his “Es- 
says on Modern Novelists” (The Mac- 


millan Co.) writes with gravity and no 
sentimentalism except possibly in the 
case of Mark Twain, whose position in 
American letters he rates somewhat 
higher than the critics are disposed to 
set it, calling him “our foremost Amer- 
ican writer.” To consider Mark 
Twain’s work as a novelist is to as- 
sume unnecessary trouble. Of the 
other authors of whom Mr. Phelps 
writes, Mr. Howells is the only Ameri- 
can, and in his case the critic’s vision 
is undimmed by the glare of publicity 
cast upon his author in recent years, 
and he estimates and compares his 
earlier and later work with entire in- 
difference to the mandate proclaiming 
the superiority of his later manner to 
that by which he won his early read- 
ers. Bjornsterne Bjornson, Henryk 
Sienkiewicz and Herman Sudermann 
are so generally read in translation as 
to be forces in American life but Mr. 
Phelps estimates them as one familiar 
with European literature, some of 
which he incidentally criticizes, and 
here again one finds him quietly un- 
moved by loud proclamations as to the 
amazing merit of foreign gentlemen 
with a mission to reform American 
morals, and to inform the American 
mind. Mr. De Morgan, Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Ollivant, Mr. Kipling and Mrs. Ward, 
with Blackmore and Stevenson are his 
English subjects and the last two are 
by no means left undisturbed in their 
niches as popular idols. In Mr. De 
Morgan he recognizes the one novelist 
in that group of contemporary writers 
who have recently begun to produce 
work evidently the effect of deep reli- 
gious feeling, and he compares the va- 
rious characters of his group of novels. 
The spontaneous freshness and liveli- 
ness of the work will give it additional 
influence among the undergraduates 
whom it would naturally attract, and 
will be agreeable to older readers. It 
is to be hoped that the book will not 
be neglected in any of the educational 
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institutions in which the novel is re- 
garded as a matter in which the young 
have a right to guidance. The com- 
plete lists of books written by the au- 
thors discussed is an excellent feature, 
and one cannot but trust that future 
critics will imitate Mr. Phelps in in- 
troducing similar lists into their books. 


Mr. Hartley Burr Alexander's “Odes 
on the Generations of Man” is an- 
nounced as “marked by dignity of 
theme, splendor of imagery, and varied 
music in rhythm and phrase,” and the 
statement is perfectly true. The poem 
Prelude, a Post- 
Interludes. 
man 


has nine divisions, a 
lude, tive Odes and 
The genesis and development of 
and his approach to his high destiny 
are the subjects. How they are treated 
is best shown by the citation of this 


two 


passage describing the resurrection of 


the heathen gods: 


They arise 
From the dark.burials of the nations: 
From plain and mountain, from desert 
and from field 
Like ghostly monarchs from a 
long sealed, 


tomb 


They arise— 
These living dead, mid echoing sound 
Of olden supplications: 
Isis and her lord Osiris bound 
In mummying cerements; 
Thoth, of the hawklike head, 
Bearing the mystic Book that read 
Unto the living the secrets of the dead; 
And out of the Orient, the azme queen, 
Astarte of the skies, serene 
Above her horned altars, 
sweet 
Of myrrh and frankincense. 
And the multitudinous bleat 
Of bullocks honored, she of Ind, 
Kali, the black passing like a wind 
With blight and pestilence; 
And the giant ape, red Hanuman her 
mate, 


with the 
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In might immortal and immortal hate 

Ormazd and Ahriman warring light 
with night; 

And Mithras, the conqueror who gave 

The blood baptism of the cave 

Men’s souls to save. 


They arise 
Mid echoing supplications; 
Prayers and cries 
Of men in strait of battle, ecstasies 
Of saints, and the deeptoned call 
Of prophets prophesying over all 
The devastation of a kingdom’s fall.” 


An occasional mannerism mars the 
perfection of the verse, but how often 
does one meet odes like these? And of 
whom does this remind one, if not of 
the word master who left the world the 


poorer for his loss last year? 


“Awake! for the white pillared porches 

Of dawn are flung open to-day! 

And the jubilant voices of morning 

With laughter and boisterous warning, 

On, on through the azuring arches 
Summon away!” 


The spirit of Arnold and Swinburne, 
the Greek tranquility of one, the Greek 
keenness of the other are not Mr. Alex- 
under’s however. He is of to-day, of 
the age which tries to gather all the 
past, and to bring it into a perspective, 
with reference to understanding the 
present. Yet he sings of the spirit as 
it nears its time for release from the 


“too mortal sense,” 


The leaven 
Of beauty within the spirit burning 
Summons her ever higher,— 
Yea as the stars inspire 
The plangent waves that 
ceaseless yearning 
Sonorously to heaven.” 


leap with 


This is poetry. Baker & Taylor 


Company. 








